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The rose looked fairer as it lay 

On her cold breast that summer day, 
And sweeter smelled its guiletess breath 
Above the heart so stillin death, 
Beholding her the eye could trace 

A tendcrsimile on her calm face, 

While on her lips one could not miss 
The impress of love's last fond kiss, 


She seemed as one fast fallen asleep, 
Like one In blissful dreamiand deep : 
Or like an angel in repose, 

Breathing the breath of a white rose, 
And yet her quiet loveliness 

A deeper meaning did express— 

And full of such a solemn power 

As makes one dumb in such an hour, 


We bended downand kissed the face 

So white and sad, yet fult of grace ; 

And felt the lily hands that pressea, 

As in fond prayer, the beauteous vreast, 
And dropped a tear of sad regret 

O’er one whose lovely bloom had set 

In rarer hues, and sweetest scent, 

In God's bless’d garden of content. 
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CHAPTER. VII.—[continveEp. ] 
ICK was standing moodily in the half- 

) deserted ball-room when he saw his 
cousin coming across to him. 

“The next is our waltz,”’ she said, in a 
curious feverish way. 

“You won't forget. It will be the last— 
really and truly the last—that you and I 
shall ever dance together in the Casino at 
Dinard.”’ 

“Ninon! Have you——’ 

“The music is beginning,’'she said impe- 
tiently. 

“Do you want Sir Robert to come back 
and bother me about my shawl? 1 don’t 
want it now. Iam burning bot! Come!” 

They had taken only aturn however 
when she commanded him very abruptly to 
stop. 

Sir Robert was standing immovabiy, with 
her white lace scarf on his arin, at the other 
end of the room. 

“T am stifling,’’she said irritably. “Take 
to the baleony, Dick. The band 
plays so loud—it is maddening.” 

He obeyed, wondering. 

The balcony was deserted. 

The children’s voices were silent now: 
but the plaintive music of the waltz sound- 
ed sweetly through the open windows and 
blended with the plash of the waves. 

Behind them were the lit-up windows 
and their flitting shadows. 


me on 








Then he suddeniy became aware that Ni- 
non was crying. 

“Ninon!’ he said, amazed. ‘My dear, 
what can you have to cry about?” 

“Ob, nothing of course'’’ said the girl, 
‘Still looking away trom him, while great 
tears rolled down her cheeks and dropped 
upon the batustrade by which shestood.: °1 
ain perfectiy happy ; 1 ought to be perfectly 
happy, Oughtn’t I? You all tell me how 
pretty Iam. lam the best-dressed girl, 
thanks to Katherine, in Dinard. I aim flat- 
tered and foliowed, and envied, I dare say, 
by other women. {!they only knew’’—she 
broke into a bitter taugh—‘'what an im- 
postor I am, how iittie rignt | have to the 
position into which Lady Ingram has thrust 
me!’" 

‘‘Ninon !” 

‘*You told me tbe story of your life that 
night on the ramparts of Mont Saint Mi- 
chael. 

**] did not teli you mine 

“Perhaps you think, Dick, that it is all 
roses and waltzes and compliments, as it 
has been tor the past few weeks; but indeed 
it is not.’’ 

“You poor child !"’ 

“If the nen knew that | had a sister who 
has scrubbed and toiled and fetched and 
carried that I might be abie to fancy myself 
a fine lady and to speak German and play 
and sing, what would they think of Miss 
Masserene then ?’’ 

“My dear, it bas not been your fault,” 
urged Dick gently. 

“Perhaps not until now," said the girl 
bitterly. 

“But it is my fauit, and no one else’s,that 
1 ain here, and that Tiffany is by herself at 
Avranches. 

“Do you reinember what Thackeray says 
in one of lis books, Dick, about the Circas- 
sian girls—how tor the one that is pretty all 
the family denies itseifthat she may have 
her baths and oils and fetch a high price at 
the market? That 1s exactly my case and 
my dear little Tiff's. 

“It 1s no hari to teil you, Dick; you are 
our cousin.’’ 

“‘Do not tell me it hurts you,” he ans- 
wered, his eyes fastened on her beautiful 





See 


young face. 

“1¢1t hurts me to tell it,"’ she cried pas- 
sionatety, “what do you think it bas been 
for Tit! to feel 1t?*’ 

Sbe struggied rer composure. 

“Taon’t know when, she said, ‘I first 
pegan to find out tnat my «ttle sister—she 
is four years younger than [—wanted some 
one to take eare of her. You read in novels 
don’t you, sumpetiines, of cruel step-mothers 
who sacritice everything tothe interest of 
their own children? But you would hardly 


believe meifi told youot a mother who 


hates her own child 


The stars shone in steadfast splendor in | 


the purple midnight sky. 

Ninon stood and looked across the sea, 
her hands clasped before her, the little faint 
sea- breeze ruffling, the dying white rosesin 
her hair and carrying their delicate fra 
grance to Dick’s longing lips. 

The girl’s sinall dark head, her slender 
white shape, were clearly detined against 
the dark and moonlit sweep of the waters. 
Dick was in no hurry to break the silence. 

To be alone with her, to be permitted to 
gaze unwatched at her inatchless beauty to 
breathe the breath of the flowersshe wore— 
that was happiness enough for him. 


The waltzstill sounded from the bDall- 
room, the waltz that she had danced with 
hitn, in which he had held herin his arms 
and felt her pretty hand upon his shoulder 

su rea 4 4 »n nis 
> deliriuin in his bio aq not yet 
throbbed itseit away. 


He hardly dared to speak, for fcar of be- 
traying ali that he felt, and he knew that 
he must never betray it. 





because she is little 
and insignificant and plain—of slights and 
injuries and neglect inflicted on her own 


flesh and blood. 


“J don't remember much about 
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ble, | know! But the imost terrible part 
about it isthat it istrue. While I was safe 
at my school in Paris, with refined sur- 
roundings at least, and with the means of 
acquiring all accomplishments, the little 
sister with whoimn | used to play when we 
were children together, who had slept in 
iny bed and prayed by my side, had been 
living the life of any common drudge that 
she night save the expense of a nurse. Do 
you know what it means? She had to get 
up in the bitter cold mornings to light the 
fire; she bad to carry the water up three 
flights of stairs—and she is growing fast— 
she 18 not strong; she had to cook and serub 
and mend early and late, and she scarcely 
knew how to read or write. You can hard- 
iy beheve me. I do well to be here, don't 
I, in a ball-dress from Worth, when my 
poor littie Tiff is ail by herself in a third- 
story flat at Avranches, with no one to pro- 
tect her a little or to saya kind word to her 
now that I am away?’ 

Dick did not know what to say. 

“It is altered now, of course,’’ he suggest- 
ed soothingly. 

“But that cannot give her back all the 
time she has iost. It cannot make up for 
cold and hunger and neglect she has suffer- 
ed for five long years. Oh'’—Ninon clasped 
her hands—“‘when I think of it, I hate my- 
self for being here! When Lady Ingratin 
came and offered to take ine away with her 
I knew that it was base of ine to go,though I 
said to inyselt that it was partly for Tiffany's 
sake, that perhaps I could interest Lady 
Ingram in her, J knew very well that it 
was not true—it was because I wanted to 
travel and to wear fine clothes and be ad- 
mired."’ 

“Ninon—no, my dear, no!” 

“Yes!’’ the girl sobbed. 

“But I wili go back to her to morrow. I 
will not stay here another day, acting a lie 
and despising myseli, Nothing shall in- 
duce ne to stay. Dick’'—she clung to his 
arin—“you wilt belptne with Katherine, 
you will take ny part, you will not listen 
to anything she may say ?’’ 

“No one shall say a word to hurt you, 
dear !"' whispered the young man. 

“And you are brave enough, I know, to 
do what you feel to be right without any 
fear of the consequences,” 

“No, no,' she lhiughed hysterically: 1 
am acoward, I am horribly afraid! I don't 
But—it is tor Tiffany! And so 
Daphne and 


want to yo. 
good-bye to Dinard and = the 
my pretty white the 
over for me, Diek, and for you.’ 

The waltz sank and swelled, then ceased. 

They could hear the children’s voices 
again on the beach, and the plash of the 
Waves, as Lhey Sang. 
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Dick was charmed with Ninon’s eager 

anxiety as they reached Avranches the next 


OWNS: 


| day. 


on 


childhood, except that we seemed alwaysto | 
be poor, and that we have lived always in | 


| france. 


“J wastwelve years oll when I was sent 


away to school, and Tiff waseigbt. I cried 
because I was obliged to leave her, and she 


They were not expected, naturally, ow- 
Ing to the young lady's lmpetuous inethod 
of arranging matters; and she pleased her- 
self by picturing Tiffany's surprive and de- 
light at her sudden return. 

Lady Ingram, after a somewhat stormy 
seene, had submitted with as good @ grace 


| as she could to her youn, cousin's unlook- 


cried and clung to me as soon as she was | 
| the maternal roof woula do more, after Ni- 


old enough; but year after year passed, and 
there was always sone excuse, She never 
wrote to me. 
pose she did not even yet my letters al ways. 
{ did not go hoine for iny holidays atall,but 
spent the five years atthe school without 


one break. And then! cam back.”’ 
Her tcars were falli g faster and faster 
Don r Isp J r 
iS na 
Il can't vea 5 
“No. why should J cry a) saki 


is Tiffany who should cry. I have never 
known, as she has, waat it 18 to be cold and 


poorly clad and u1-fed. Oh, it sounds terri- 


She was not allowed; I sup 


ed for decision, hoping that a few days of 


non’s recent experiences ofavery different 





summer is | 


' 


existence, to persuade the yirf to return to) 


her protection than any arguinent that 
could possibly be brought to bear upon the 


subject. 


‘Dick and I are going to scramble up the 
hill,’ Ninon announced gaily, iS LLeCY 
, ed 
Ka 
stat '¥ > 
Lion d’Or 


“J ain sure I wish you both joy of the 


dust and the heat,’’ answered Lady Ingram 


com posed|y. 


bed W.D.1921. 
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“But really such zealon Dick's part for 
sight-secing deserves to be rewarded. Be 
sure to point outto him, iny dear Ninon, 
the old stone cross on the way—it you are 
not both more agreeably engaged—and the 
oil-lamps with which the primitive Avran- 
ches mind still contents itself in this pro- 
gressive age. 

“If l remember aright, there is a conve- 
nient bench under each lamp-post as you 
ascend the hill. 

“Do not linger too long, my dear chil- 
dren, in the evening air. In Sir Robert's 
absence [have no doubt, Dick, you will 
have it all your own way for a while.” 

“Katherine,” protested Ninon meekly, 
“Dick and Lare not witty ourselves, and, 
rather than be the cause of so much caustio 
wit in apother, we will submit to the omnl- 
bus, though it is seven o'clock on a hot 
August evening. 

“Please, Dick, help me in. I will 
show you the view froin the hil! behind the 
Palais de Justice anotber time when we 
have dear old Tiff to protect us from the 
unmerited ridicule of our relatives.” 

Dick looked es if he would infinitely have 
preferred the walk with his fair cousin—it 
would have been like the old happy days 
when no one had disputed her society with 
hitn;.but there was of course no more to be 
said. 

And at least he was sitting opposite to Ni- 
non, whose great eyes were dazzling and 
her pale cheeks glowing with an unwonted 
flush as she chattered on excitedly about 
her sister and old Francine the nurse, and 
all the sinall joys of her coming home. 

The young man tound it hard to believe 
that this was the saine girl who had queened 
it so carelessly over her little world in Dt- 
nard, the girl who had sobbed out her full 
heart to hitn on the baleony of the Casino, 
as she stood by his side with the dying roses 
on her breast, and the sound of the sea 
blending with the music of the children's 
rounds below. 

The luggage was piled on the roof; the 
omnibus rattled leisurely along the road 
and up the steep hill that leads to the pict 
uresque littletown perched on its surmoit. 

Mrs. Masserene and her daughters inhab- 
ited athird story flat in tho Rue des Quatre 
(Euts, the doriner windows of which were 
filled with weraniuins, searlet and critmson 
and pink and white. 

Behind this blaze of midsu:mmer color 
were coolness and darkness ; and above the 
blossoming bank of flowers Dick, and Lady 
Ingrain too, pow saw a Womnan in a some- 
what dingy cotton wrapper look eagerly out 
with the other inhabitants of the house,wbho 
had all hastened to their windows as the 
ouwnibus stopped at the door. 

“You will goon to the hotel with me, 
Dick,” said Lady Ingrain hastily. “I really 
do not feel equal to seeing any one until we 
have dined.”’ 

Dick hesitated and looked beseechingly at 
Ninon. 

The girl broke into a laugh, 

“Go and dine,” she said gaily. 

“Francine has a temper. 

“I dare not introduce a hungry stranger 
at this honr. 

“T shall have to be contented,I dare say,” 
with a sudden pretty tremor in her voice. 
“I have been so happy—happior than I ever 
thougat to bein all my life. Yes, I will 
kiss you, whether you like it or not, and 
with the eyesof all Avranches upon us. 
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W hat else have I to give you, in return for 
all your kindness and patien and vener- 
osity, but a kiss?” 

“Come back to 
it 

al — Lie 

that you have be ¥ 

Ninon shook her head, laughing; aud, 


| as the omnibus drove away, she entered 
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the hall and began to run up the dingy old 
atai 


rease. 

“Tift !"’ she cried joyfully, as she reached 
her step-mother's door, 

“Tilt, where are you, now? I have come 
back !"’ 

Only Francine caine toemeet her, smiling 
all over her sour old face. 

Mra. Masserene, it appeared, was hastily 
making a toilette in expectation of Lady In- 
grams appearance. 

Old Francine lifted her two hands in ad- 
mniration of the young lady's white gown 
and increased beauty. 

Gracious, but they had all missed ber 
since she went away! 

And would she like an omelette and a 
salad ? 

They should be prepared at once. 

Ninon had bard work to stem the sbrill 
torrent of the old woman's greeting, and to 
ask, as she ran trom doorto door lookin 
into the vacant rooms, what had become o 
her sister. 

“Where is she? Where can she be?” she 
cried feeling as if the place were horribly 
empty and dull. 

“Francine, tell me where mademoielle 
is, that I immay go and find her.” 

“Hal The little one is not far off,’’ said 
the cook, beginning to spread the cloth in 
the little bare wooden dining-room. 

“They dance to-night at Madame Re- 
vier’s, and she is gone to her lesson. Made- 
moiselle will sup first. There is no hurry. 
Madame is there. Madame''—she raised 
her voice—“there is no one but Made- 
inviselle Ninon. You may come out.” 

She bustled back into ner kitchen, while 
Mrs. Masserene put her head out of the 
bed-room, and seeing Ninon was indeed 
alone, flung the door wide and advanced, 
looking somewhat put out, but pleased too | 
at sight of the beautiful young creature who | 
in her exquisite Paris toilette and with her 
refined proud face, seemed so utterly out of 
place in the shabby little room. 

“Why did not Lady Ingram come up?” 
she denianded, as she gave her step-daugh- 
ter ashurp little peck on eachcheek. “And 
what brings you back so soon. Are you 
tired of Dinard? Are you going to Eng- 
land ?"’ 

“Katherine will explain, 
briefly. 

“How is Tiff? She is at her dancing-les- 
son, Lhear. low does she like her pew 
dresses ?"’ 

“Oh, never mind Tiffany!” interrupted 
Mrs. Masserene, astout litthe woman who 
reminded one irresistibly of a sturdy Shet- 
land pony. 

Her faded gown was set off with a good 
deal of cheap silver jewelry, her hair was 
frizzied on her forehead, 

“Tell us all about yourtrip. TI must say 
it has done you good. And what an elegant 
dress! Francine’’—she raised her voice,and 
added in execrable French.—“is not made- 
moiselle looking well?” 

“She is!’ was shouted back from the 
kitchen, where Francine was breaking eggs 
for her omelette, 

“It is what I said to mamzelle but just 
now.” 

“Sit down and tell us all about it,"’ urged 
Mra. Masserene, as Ninon stood, pale and 
chilly-looking, by the table, without think- 
ing of taking off her hat or gloves, 

“Has Lady Ingram done the handsome 
thing? 

“Who was the young gentleman I saw in 
the bus? 

“Here, give me your hat. 
self at howe child,” 

She took Ninon's hat from her nerveless 
hands and pulled forward one of the wood- 
en chairs, into whichthe girl sank, feeling 
as if she were ina disagreeble dream. 

Her home was not a refined one, she 
knew; buthad it really always been as 
vulgar, a8 depressing as it now appeared ? 
How mean and shrunken the room seemed! | 
How loud her step-motner's voice sounded! 
How tawdry the innumerable silver ban- 
gies looked on her honest red wrists ! 

Old Francine came in with the omelette; 
and the girl, making an effort to rouse her- 
self from the stupor which had taken pos- 
session of her, sat down toeat it at a corner 
of the table. 

“Let iné see you make a good supper 
now,’’ urged Mrs. Musserene, “‘though’’— 
with a sinall chuckle of exultation—"T sup- 
pose vou have been used to everything 
much more stylish since you went away. 1 
ain dying to hear about it. 

“And where are you offto next? I should | 
like to have a look at your new things be- 
fore you yo away.” 

Ninon went on with her omelette in si- 
lence. « 

It was easier to endure her step-mother's 
conversation than to announce to her the 
startling news thatshe had come back to 
stay with Tiffany, and had resolved to de- | 
cline all Lady Ingram’s offers of further | 
protection. 

There would bea horrible scene when 
that wasinade kuown, she knew; but with 
something of her father's easy philosophy, 
the girl put offthe evil hour as long as might 








” 


said Ninon 


Make your- 





ee 


“You haven't told me who the young 
gentleman isin the bus,"’ urged Mrs. Mas- | 
serene sharply. 

“One of your beaux, I suppose? But don’t 
you be in a hurry to decide. You can have | 


your pick, if ever a girl could in this 
world !"’ 

Ninon’'s delicate lips contracted. 

‘He isa cousin of Lady Ingram’s,”’ she 
explained curtly ‘Mr. Stronyw.’ 

“You don't say 80! W here did vou pick 


him up? 
‘‘Ian’t hecoming to pay his respects to 
your mother?” 
“Yes; he is coming with Katherine as | 
soon as they have dined. 


Tiffany. . P 


a Waut hin tosee | 





ee ee ee 


Beautoy as well as mine. 


“ ‘ hands next!” she | among the humber, she al 
He is our cousin too. its teother wasa| ‘ day go and spoil your herself by rememberi ng wheh tie t Gerais 
“You shan’t have the feather-brush ; so | Masseréne’s young daughter to be ex. 


ter send Francine to Madame Riviere'’s tor 
Tiff bef>>s they come ?”’ 

“Francine has something else to do be- 
sides running after Tiffany!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Masserene stirilly. 

“I aun not going to have her dancing 
attendance on that child! And what can 
Mr. Strong want of the likes of her! I de- 
clare——” 

“That is enough,” said Ninon in ber 
calmest voice—when she spoke in that 
tone, her stepmother always lowered her 
strident accents by instinct. 

**Dick and I will go and bring her hoine. 
She inay as well have her fun out, poor 
child! It is not inuch enjoyment she gets, 
Heaven knows!" 

“Now, Ninon !"’protested Mrs Masserene. 
“The idea of your taking your cousin—and 
a Beaufoy—two people fi 6 the Rivieres! 
Why, they are nothing but wine-merchants! 
I should think you would have more pride 





“Than to be ashamed of the only people 
who have ever shown us a kindness in this | 
place,” interrupted Ninon quietly. ‘You 
are quite right, I have. Not that there 
igany particular merit in it, considering 
that they are rich and we are poor, and that 
all the condescension is undoubtedly on 
Madaine Riviere’s side.” 

“Itisno such a thing!’’ declared her 
step-mother hotly. 

‘@he Masserenes can hold their heads 
as high as anybody, and you know it Ni- 
non {"’ 

“I did not know it,"’retorted the girl with 
a pale and scornful sinile. “I thought we 
had fallen low enough in the world. But 
it is really far too warin for arguing.” 

She rose, in spite of Mrs. Masserene’s ur- 
gent entreaties that she should eat more— 
some cold meat, a slice of melon—yirls 
must eat if they wanted to keep up their 
good looks! Tnere was oo mistaking the 
woman's eager pride in her beautiful young 
step-daughter. 

“Well, if you won't,”’ she said, as Ninon 
opened the door of the bed-rooin she shared 
with her sister, ‘you had better goand titti- 
vate a bit, and I'll sew thatthe salon is in 
order against our coipany comes.” 

Ninon paused in the doorway. 

On her own unused bed lay, unmade, the 
pretty peep the grenadines, which 
she had chosen so carefully in Paris for her 





sister. 
‘“‘What are these?’ she asked abruptly, 
turning and looking her step-mother 


straight in theeves. Mrs. Masserene avoid- 
ed the gaze. 

“They are Tiffany's things. 
should they be ?’’ 

“They are not made yet!" 

“Who was going to inake them, I should 
like to know! Do you suppose I have any 
money to spare for dressinakers’ bills, alter 
the education you have had, and——” 

“What has she on to-night!’ persisted 
Ninon, still in the saine quiet voice. 

“Oh, she’s right enough !'’—sharply. 

“You never mind Tiffany ! She’s as well 
dressed as she deserves to be—an idle voung 
madain !"’ 

“All her last year’s gowns are too short,”’ 
said Ninon. “You said mine were too 
shabby for me to wear, and we had them at | 
the saine time." 

She went into the bed-room = and 
the door. 

Her hands were clenched, her eyes glit- 
tering. 

She stood for some moments looking 
straight before her, and then suddenly her | 
eyes softened with tears, her fingers relaxed 
she caught up a little faded frock that was 
flung carelessly across Tiffany's bed and 
covered it with kisses, , 

“She has nobody but me :"' she said. 

“How could Lever have had the heart to 
go and leave her ?" 

She began hastily to unbutton her own 
pretty fantastic costume, and went to the 
old wooden press that was let into the wall 
for one with which to replace it. 

Cinderella's transformation 
ball was not more complete than Miss Mas- 
serene’s when she presently went into the 
sinall saloon, where her step-mother was 
busily removing the faded chintz covers 
from the crimson rep chairs and = the 
straight backed sola, and dusting the nu- 
merous cheap Ornaments with a long teath- 
er-brush. 

Mrs. Masserene stopped short in her work 
to look at the yirl, and she broke into a 
sound of fierce annoyance. 

“What in the world is the 
this !"’ she demanded loudly, 
bands on her hips. 

Ninon made no reply, but began to assist 
in the arrangement of the little rooin. 

Nothing could possibly obscure Miss 
Masserene’s beauty; but, after her white 
Worth costuine ot a few minutes before, the 
change was trying to the washed out biue 
gingham she now wore, which was some- 
what short in the sleeves and antiquated in 
out. 

*“Ninon, what have you 
yourself look sucha guy for?" her step- 
mother persisted shortly. ‘‘And company 
coining! Go and take that thing off directly. 
Do you hear ?”’ 

“Tiffany has got on her old blue ging- 
ham,’ answered Ninon quietly. “You 


What else 





closed | 


putting her 


ne and made 


| know very well that we always dress alike 


when I ain at home. And, besides’’—she 
hesitated for a morne nt, then went on 
steadily—‘‘the gown I had on just now be- 


longs by rights to Lady Ingram. It was 


| given to me undera certain condition that 


I don’t intend to fulfil. You had better go 


| and take off your apron, and let me finish 


the dusting.”’ 
PP om Masserene began to shed tears of vex- 
Qa. 


| Miss Hannah Burdock’s furnished lodgings 


| bade fair to do. 


| sional favor of the well-to-do members of 


after the | 


| tinued to let lodgings; acco-dingly she 
| sold her turniture and removed with Tiffa- 


the English colony would of course be en- 


meaning of , 


her as far as was possible in ignorance of 


‘some proper feeling. 


there! 

“If Miss Tiffany must gadding about 
to dancing-lessons in of Wt Te at 
home ond making herself useful, it is I who 


have to suffer for it, never fear! And I 
wouldn't complain if you would only show 


“But, after all the sacrifices I have made” 
~—volubly—*after having worked my fin- 
gers to the bone, as you well know, to kee 
you like a lady and a Masserene, you thin 
no more of me than of the dirt beneath 
your feet; and it’s nothing but Tiffany, 
Tiffany, Tiffany, Tiffany, from morning till 
night!" 

he girl stood pale ard silent until the 
storim wore itself out. 

Such scenes were alinost a daily occur- 
rence. 

She had almost forgotten to wonder at 
thei, unnatural as was the situation—the 
mother setting herself against her own 
child, jealous even of her step-daughter’s 

ity for her, sacrificing all things to some 
blind notion of pride in that step-daugh- 
ter's fair face aa that it was to do to- 
wards raising the fallen fortunes of her 
fainily. 

Every one agreed that a handsomer, 
more fascinating fellow had never breathed 
than Gerald Masserene; but he had no 
luck. 

Things seemed to go dead inst him. 

He had been—as he usually was—ver 
hard up and heavilyin debt when he too 


in Boulogne for bimeel!l and his motherless 
four-year-old daughter, and he stayed there 
hoping for something to turn up. 

He only fell ill. 

It was his usual luck. 

But he was, at least, very carefully and 
tenderly nursed by Miss Burdock, who 
was won—as most women were—by his 
handsome Irish face and very fluent Irish 
tongue. 

Finding himself, on his recovery, unable 
to discharge his double debt of money and 
ot gratitude by any other means, he married 
the bustling and commonplace spinster, 
alter which, feeling perhaps that life in such 
circumstances was hardly worth living, he 
died shortly after poor little Tiffany’s birth, 
as Lady Ingram had explained to Dick, 
leaving his widow to provide for herself 
and the two children as best she could. 

She bad saved a little money, poor soul, 
by her lodgings, and she was used to work- 
ing. 

She resolved that Gerald Masserene’s 
daughter should have such an education as 
betitted her birth. 

Accordingly the child was sent at an 
early age to a boarding-school at Neuilly, 
while Mrs. Masserene resigned herself to a 
life of drudgery once more, in order that 
Ninon at least should want for nothing, and 
in order to hide trom her little step-daugh- 
ter’s observant eyes all the vulgar details of 
her hard-working existence. 

She was inordinately proud, poor woman, 
of her late husbands ’s descent. 

She had called her own little gir) Tiffany 
—an old natne in his family—hoping that 
she would grow up to look as like the 
‘tnagnificent Masserenes”’ as Ninon already 


But unhappily Tiffany took after tne Bur- 
docks, 

Mrs. Masserene saw from a very early 
aye that nothing was to be inade of her, and 
concentrated alt her energies on the beauty 
of the family. 

The widow had pushed her way cleverly 
enough since her husband’s death. 

She had not been above asking an occa- 


his family—there were but few such— 
though until lately she had not dared to 
mnake application to the Beaufoys, who had 
never forgiven the first Mrs. Masserene, 
Ninon’s mother, for her rash and most un- 
happy marriage. 

While Ninon was at school, it was per- 
haps the charges of some extra accoinplish- 
ment which the widow had wheedled out 
ofone, or a trunk full of discarded clothing 
for herself and ‘Tiffany out of another. 

When the time drew near for her step- 
daughter's return from the school near 
Paris, Mrs. Masserene decided that it would 
ruin the girl’s prospects if she herself con- 


ny to the distaut town of Avranches, where 


urely ignorant of her antecedents. 
Ninon, tor economy’s sake, and also be- 
cause poor Mrs. Masserene wished to keep 


What went on at home, had always spent 
the holidays at school; so that the sisters 
xrew up strangers to each other during the 
ten years in which Gerald Masserene’s wid- 
ow had been pinching and saving to pay 
Ninon’s bills. 

Little Tiffany took her chances of educa- 
tion at home. 

She was fit for nothing, her disappointed 
nother often declared, but to bea rudge, 
whereas any one cou:d see that the young 
Ninon’s brilliant beauty fitted her as 
clearly for a brilliant position. 

Mrs. Masserene could not hel 
proud of her splendid young step-daughter 
when at last her education was declared to | 
be finished, and she came home for good to | 
the flat in the Street of the Four Eggs. 

The widow exulted secretly in Ninon’s 
unconscious pride towards the few people 
whose acquaintance she herself had picked 
up since her arrival in Avranches. 

The girl seemed to walk about in a little 
smiling melancholy world of her own, 
from which everything and everybody, ex- 
cept Tiflany, were excluded. 

And, though Tiffany's mother was herself 





being | 


clusive. 

The best room, the 
daintiest food, woul cortalety _ 
been lavished on Ninon ifshe had chenee to 
accept what was denied to her sister. 

And out of her quiet determination to 
make Tiffany her equal in all things rose 
many and many a painful and degrading 
scene like the present, when Mrs. Masse. 
rene, dusting, crying. scolding all at once 
ch her with the basest ingratitude. 
with want of respect for her father’s mem- 


ory and threatened to pack Tiffany off out 
o 


er reach if Ninon persisted in allowing 
—— to interfere with all her chances 
n life. 

Unhappy, in the midst of this domestic 
teinpest, Lady Ingratn appeared at the door 
of the saloon, followed by Dick. 

It was altogether too late to attempt to 
hide the feather-brush or her soiled apron ; 
but Mrs, Masserene did her best to conceal 
her tears and to greet her visitors in her 
most “lady-like’’ manner. 

“You must really excase me, your lady- 
ship,’’ she said, her manner and accent un- 
dergoing some mysterious and disagreeahle 
change, and becoming very aff 4 
— have caught me in all my disha- 
ville. 

“Be seated, I beg. And this young gen- 
tleinan is a cousin of Ninon’s, she tells me? 
Proud to see you, sir.”’ 

Lady Ingram was rediced to a helpless 
“Jon ill looki 

vinon, who was at ooking ve le 
and cold, said abruptly— ' diate 

“Katherine, Dick and I are going to bring 
Tiffany home. I shall leave you to explain 
why’’—with a little gulp—“I have come 
back so soon.”’ * 

She summoned Dick with an imploring 

esture; and hastily excusing himself tw 
Mrs. Masserene, the young man followed 
his cousin from the room. 

Ninon caught up her hat and gloves from 
a chair in the dining-room. 

“Come!” she said. 

“Ican’t breathe until I get out of the 
house.” 

He followed her in silence down the old 
staircase, and out into the dusky air where 
the scent of the flowers in the open windows 
mingled with the unsavory ‘exhalations of 
the undrained, unswept streets of the little 
foreign town. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


ET us gointo the gardens for a few min- 
utes,’’ said Ninon quickly. “I don't 

Jj want to see Tiff until I have cooled 
down alittle. Oh’’—clenching her hands— 
“if I could only earn, or beg, or steal 
enough money to repay that woman for all 
she has spent upon me, that Tiffany and I 
might go away together somewhere and be 
at peace !’’ 

‘Poor little Ninon! Poor little cousin!’ 
whispered Dick soothingly; and at the 
words, so tenderly ——! Ninon broke 
into a sudden fit of sobb.ng as she walked 
along at his side. 

“It is nothing,” she said brokenly. “I 
shall soon be better. Forgive me for cry- 
ing—I cannot help it!” 

He did not say a word until they had 
crossed the market-place and reached the 

ardens of the Eveche, where the statue of 
Falhubert shone white and tall among the 
trees in the dusk, and hardly a soul was to 
be seen in tie pretty green alleys or the 
shady terraced walk whose steps led down 
to the silent fountains. 

The boy and girl sat down on one of the 
benches under the limes, and Ninon cried 
and cried to her heart’s content. 

She let Dick hold her hand and whisper a 
word of sympathy from tiie to time. 

The garden wasall but deserted ; the few 
people who passed by took no notice of the 
young figures in the beautiful deepening 
twilight. 

“T am very silly !’’ 

Ninon said it at last, contro)ling her trem- 
bling lips and voice. 

“It is nothing new at all. It is only 4 
part of what I told you of last night at the 
Casino. 

“It is what TiffandI have often had t» 
bear befure—what we shall always have to 
bear, I suppose. I sec no heip for it?” 

“Not if you go to England?” asked Dick 
gently. 

“How can I do that?’’—reproachfully. 
“Do you think I will ever leave Tiffany 
mers tif Ti ? 

“But an too?”’ 

Ninon shook bpd 

“Katherine would never hear of it,’’ she 
said, “‘or I should say yes—oh how gladly! 
Dick, don’t think it shameful of me to talk 
about all this. 

“She is my father’s widow, I know, and 
Tiff's mother; but she is so hard upon her. 
Does it not seem too dreadful to be true 
Her own child, and the dearest, brightest, 
most uncomplaining little creature?” 

“Tiff has you always,’’ whispered Dick. 
‘You will take care of her.”’ 

“Yes; but Iam so helpless. And how 
can I ever inake upto her for the years she 


| has lost ? ; 
**Besides, you see’’—the girl’s li — 
canno 


bled into a melancholly sinile—‘ 
resist temptation. 
“T went away 
knew all she would have to 
heartless and cruel! I don’t 
have such a sister.”’ 
“I wish you were near my mother, whis- 
pered Dick again. ; 
“I am such a blundering fellow, I don*t 
know how to advise. But my motber 
always sees a way out of difficulties ; and 8° 
does Mary.”’ 
“Come, said Ninon abruptly, standing 


and left her, though I 
bear. I was 
deserve #0 

















—— 


up and drying her eyes, ‘“‘weare forgetting 
Tiwe must nat be late, or let her come 
e by herself. 
now sun shall see the society, Dick, to 
which Tiff and I are accustomed. The En- 
glish people will have nothing to say to us, 
know. 
yenWe are outeasts—even in Avranches! 
But the Rivieres are the kindest peopie in 
the world; and these dancing-lessons are 
an ainusement to Tiff, who has so few, poor 
a!’ 
oar What warm weather for dancing-les- 
sons!’ cried Dick, who heard another sus- 
picious tremor in Ninon’'s sweet voice. 

“Oh, but Tiff only to look on; and 

»ple in these out-of-the-way places must 
take thein when they can get them! There 
isa little professurof dancing who comes 
during his own holiday from Rennes, and 
Madaine Rivieres allows bim to give the les- 
sons In an empty room in ber house, and to 
bring as many people as he can get to join 
ber son and daughter. 

“Adele is very tond of my little Tiff, and 
insists on her going to see the dancing. 
Here we are! Can't you hear that dreadful 
little fiddle squeakiug away in the third 
story ?”’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED.} 
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Shells ot the Ocean. 


BY ERNEST L. SMITH. 





long,’ said the landlord, tooking inw 

the lining of his coarse straw hat, as if 
he expected to find the troublesome epithet 
there. 

“Itain’t a professor,nor yet a philosopber, 
nor a pedestrian’’—with @ grasp at eacb of 
the hard words—**but it's something that 
begins with a P. 

“And he’s huntin’ for shelis—sli sorts ot 
queer outlandish shells, as isn’t to be come 
across every day.” 

“Do tell!’ said the landlord's wife. 

“P’raps he's goin’ to grind ‘em into tertil- 
izing powder, or macadamize a road with 
’em.”’ 

“No, he ain’t,’’ said her husband. 

“He's goin’ to publish a book of picters 
about 'em.” 

“Then he’s an editor,"’ said Mrs. Stubbs. 

“'Tain't quite that, neither,’’ said Mr. 
Stubbs slowly. 

“But it's something very wise and learn- 
ed 


['«: somebody with 4 name six syliabies 


“Sol told him he had better go to 
Yorkes’. 

“The young woman there has a mortal 
nice collection of out-of-the-way shells. 

“And I’ve heerd of their selling shells to 
them as tancied ’eimn, once in awhile, for all 
they're such high-toned gentlefolks.”’ 

That had been Mr. Silas Stubbs’ advice, 
and Mr. Cleve, the paleontologist, had 
taken it, and was even then walking en 
the shingly beach, where the waves curle« 
in foamy fringes almost up to his feet, and 
the trails of seaweed showed the highwater 
mark. 

Major Yorke—he had been major nobody 
knew how many years ago, before the 
Yorke estate had melted in the fiery fur- 
nace of litigation, and he had fled north- 
ward in search of the business which never 
caine —sat out under the tuimble-dowp 
verandah with the air of an exiled 
prince. 

He was white-haired and ruicundvisaged, 
and his slippers were down at the neels, 
and his oe Galea dressing-gown was 
patched with quite a different pattern, anu 
his wristbands were frayed, and the lack of 
buttons on his sbirt-front was made good 
with a pin. 

But when he saw. the stranger lift the 
latch of the ricketty gate, he advanced to 
meet him with a patronizing urbanity which 
was little short of overwhelming. 

He listened to Mr. Cleve’s selt-introduc- 
tion with aroval sinile; he welcomed bitn | 
as if the old house were a palace; he made 
haste to introduce biin to ‘Mrs, Yorke."’ 

Mrs. Yorke was a tall, golden-haired 
young woman, with her lovely tresses 
untidily into a net, ber dress decidedly tie 
worse for wear, and her exquisite face 
burned by the impress of sun and wind. 

But the flash of her brilliant blue eyes 
was like sunshine itself. 

“Willthe gentleman stay to dinner?" 
Mrs. Yorke asked of the major; ‘because 
we have only some baked jack and stuff- 
Iny. 

_ “Butif he cares forsuch a simple fare ne 
18 welcome.”’ 

Mr. Cleve accepted the simply-given in- 

Vitation, 











“Don't mind him. 
, Did you y! you wanted to buy shelis? 
will try and have some coll for you 
by this time to-morrow.” 
Cleve nn, collet them for myself?" Mr. 
asked, w i 
cial iat. ith the eagerness of a spe- 

Mrs. Yorke's beautiful brow darkened. 

“No,” she answered curtly. 

“The coast is ours as tar a8 Rocky Point, 
and cur people don't like to be intertered 

“If you will come here this time to-mor- 
row, I will have plenty of shells for you.” 

And, to his ainazement, Mr. Cleve was 
compelled, perforce, to accede, although in 
his innermost heart he doubted whether 
Mrs. Yorke was a judge of shells. 

And then the najor woke up and pre- 
tended never to have been asleep, and Mrs. 
Yorke sang some delicious little ballads, to 
the guitar ; and the old servant hobbled in 
with claret, and a melon, cut in slices, and 
powdered over with sugar. 

And before Mr. Cleve knew it the clock 
was striking eleven. 

He walked home in the moonlight, with 
the tumultuous rush of the rising tide in 
his ears, while Mrs. Yorke’s ballads echoed 
musically through his brain, and Ler lum- 
‘nous blue eyes and burnished coils of 
golden hair haunted his recollection. 

“It is the strangest, sweetest face 1 ever 
saw,’"’ he muttered. 

“TI believe I am more than half in love 
with her. 

“It only that dilapidated vid piece ot 
chivalry, the major,would Jie | ehouid ike 
to inake that woman my wife." 

And then he smited ou there tn the 
moonlight, at the fantastic improhability of 
the idea. 

“It’s thet old Chateau Margaux spinning 
through my head,” be thought. 

“I have been under the :pelt of an En- 
chanted Caste. 

“‘T am bewitcued * 

By the next morning @ euarise he was up 
and out on the glorious reacb of sparkling 
sand, with the sea-wiod .anning his face 
and a whole tattery of electricity tingling 
through his pulses. 

Nothing *eemea too much or too difficult 
tor bim to achieve. 

He cliinbed dizzy peaks, 

He walked miles. 

He stood on solitary promontories, where 
gulls Hew shrieking around his ears—until 
at last he found bimself ona level stretch 
of sand, not far fromthe old Yorke mapn- 
sion. 

**Eureka !"' be exclaimed to himself, as 
he stooped to pick up an exquisite shell, 
rose-tinted, and convoluted in rare curves, 
which lay blushing at his feet. 

At the saine -omeut, a boat, containing a 
tall igure wrapped in an old black serge 
cloak, came rocking around the point, anda 
voice cried sharply — 

“Halt there ! 

“Hands off! 

“You are trespassing on the Yorke 
Beach. 

“Put down that shell, or I'll shoot!’’ 

And the barrel of a revolver glistened in 
the sunshine. 

“| beg yonr pardon,"’ stammered Mr. 
Cleve, promptly Gropping the shell. 

“} wasn't 2ware that——"’ 

The Loretes of the tides uttered a cry. 

“it's Mr. Cleve !"” said she. 

“And it’s Mrs. Yorke!’’ 
hero. 

Tbe golden tressed beauty put down the 
revolver in the stern of the boat, sprang 
lightly over the gunwale, and came up the 
Leach with ber cheeks ali mantied with 
biusbes. 

‘Yes,"' said she, ‘it is I. 
area gentieman, and I 
frank with you. 

“We are starving genteelly at the 
house. 

“All the income we have is derived from 
the sale ofthese rare sheils, which I pick 
up myself, for we have no servant but old 


retorted our 


[ believe you 
may a8 well be 


nere. : 
“My father-in-law has never been quite 


railroad accident, three years ago—"’ 
“Your busvand ! ’ repeated Cleve. 
**Killed ! 
“Then you are not — Major 
wife?" 


Yorke’s 


the wife of that old man "’ 
And then, with the crimson flush of her 
unpalataole contession still on ber cheeks, 
Mrs. Yorks broke into a peal of girlish 
laughter. 

Cleve took the basket from her arin. 

‘Let me belp you. 

“f ain a judge o1 these beauties. 

“J an gathering shells  Ilustrate anew 





The major was likea piece of old por- 
celain—cracked and damaged it might be, 
but still genuine. 

Mrs. Yorke was a beauty, but quite young 
enough, the guest decided, to be her bus- 
band’s granddaughter. 

* There was no carpet on the dining-room 
floor, and the windows needed cleaning; | 
but the china was fine, and they had some 
black berries, early apples and a few fine | 
4pricots, ina centre-piece of silver, with 
“Y"’ engraved on the handles. 

‘Shells? 

“Yes, there were shme fine shells,’ the 
In 4)or believed, ‘‘along the coast. 

Irs. Yorke knew—Mrs. Yorke 


coulda 
raleontology was a study which tiways 
nust com—imend—it—sel f—’’ 

And the major fell biandiy ana courte- 
ously asleep, stil! with a simile on his 
face. 

Mrs. Yorke laughed. 

‘“‘He’s very old,” said she indifferently : 
‘he often does that. 


for those sheils, Ciasy ?’’ 


volume on the subject of paleontology, and 
I want al! the rare speciinens which can be 
found along these coasts. "” : 

And the landiord of the “Fisherman's 
Retreat’ couid notimagine what made his 
guest 80 late to breakfast upon that particu- 
lar morning, and so dwstrait when at last 
be did come. 

Astor beautiful Mrs. Yorke, she went 
hone with a new light in her eyes,surveyed 
herself criticaliy in the giass, and after she 


| pad fastened up her braids of hair in a new 


fashion, set herself to work to repair the 
damages in her afternoon dress. 
“Because I live in this lonely spot,"’ said 
ahs there 1S is A I ai i bea 
Sa ge 
B er 1s > worth exist 
ing for, of tate , 
And she sang soft, giad little roundelays 


to herself, like a robin, a8 she sewed, 

The major jooked sieepily at his daugh- 
ter-in-law across the iunch tabie. 

“Did that very agreeabie gentieman come 
d he- 


‘id 


himself since my nusband was killed ina | 




























“We gathered 
lia Yorke, smiling. 

“Here are two sovereigns that he paid 
me. 

“We are to go again to-morrow, if it is 
pleasant. 

“He is a great paleontologist, papa." 

‘Is he, indeed ?" said the major, his dim 
old eyes brightening at the sight of the gold 
coins. 

“Then, perhaps our beach may turn out 
a mine of wealth yet—eh, Cissy 7" 

Mrs. Yorke smiled, and patted the 
wrinkled, white old head. 

“I think, papa,"’ she said, “I'm not quite 
certain, but I think there are good tiines in 
store tor us yet.’ 

The major said he was glad to hear it, 
and then he feel mildly asleep in his 
chair. 

When Mr. Cleve proposed to Cecilia 
Yorke, she made no scruple to confess that 
she liked him. 

“But there is papa,’’ she said, gently but 
firinly. 

“I can never leave hitn. 

“I promised my dead husband always to 
be a true daughter to papa."’ 

**And I honor you for it, my love,” said 
Mr. Cleve. 

“Heshail be an honored guest in our city 
home all winter, and in the summers we 
will come ont here, and drink in the salt 
breath of the Atlantic.” 

But the very next night the old major 
fellasieep in his chair and never woke 
again, and Cissy’s task was over. 

She was married quietly to Mr. Cleve,and 
went lo town. 

Do you know, Cissy, what they say 
about you?” said the leontologist, one 
evening after a grand scientific reception. 

“What?” said Cissy, lifting the larkspur 
biue eyes to his face. 

“That you are the beauty of the season," 
said Mr. Cleve. 

1?" cried Cissy, in amazement. 

*“] always knew was well-looking 
enough, but I never thought myself beau- 
tifus 

*) did,’’ said Mr. Cleve. 

“Even on that first day at the seaside, 
when your hair was rough and your dress 
untidy.”’ 

And Cissy smiled and _ oolored, and 
did not know whether to laugh or to be 
vexed. 

- os 3. - 

MYTHS ABOUT PLANTS.—With cotton a 
strange legend is linked in Brazil. The 
first of nen was ademigod. He had a son 
of whom he wanted to get rid; 80 he foriu- 
ed an armnadiilo and buried it in the ground 
all but its tail. 

Then he sent his son to fetch it. No 
sooner had the youth seized the armadillo 
by the tail than it plunged into the bowels 
ot the earth, dragging him after it. On 
emerging from the lower world the young 
man told his father that there existed dovn 
below tnen and women who inight cultivate 
the soil if they were brought to the sur- 
lace. 

The demigod created the cotton tree, and 
forined out of it a cord with which he baul- 
ed up some of the inhabitants of the sub- 
terranean region. The first specitnens of 
the race were small and ugly; but they 
inproved asthe extracting process went 
on. 

Unfortunately, the cotton rope broke be- 
tore the best types were brought up—a fact 
which accounts, say the Brazilians, for the 
rarity of human beauty upon earth. To find 
it in Its perfection one inust go down be- 
low. 

A more poetic belief is that of some be- 
reaved Gerinan mothers who,up to St. 
Jonn's Day, abstained from eating straw- 
berries, for they think that at that time lLit- 
tle children who have died recently go up 
to heaven concealed in those fruits. It 





| seers Strange that the rush, which ought to 


Cardac, and she 18 Wo still and old to come | 


| 


| the meanin 


“LT! eried the blue-eyed enchantress—‘‘l 


| of the world. 


be considered the friend of man, should 
have acquired in some landsa diabolical 
character. 

According to a Little Russian legend, the 
Demon asked for oats and buckwheat as his 
reward for having taken part in the creation 
The request was granted, 
whereupon the Demon a to dance for 
joy. The wolf caine up and suddenly asked 
of this frivolity. In his con- 
tusion the Demon forgot what had been 
given ww hin, and replied that he was danic- 
ing for joy at having received the rush and 
the thistie; to which plants he still ad- 
heres, 

The creation of the vea plant is due, says a 
Japanese legend, of which the Chinese ap- 

war tobe unaware, to the piety of a Budd- 

ist priest who visited China about A. D. 
51%. 

in order to dedicate his soul entirely to 


| God he nade a vow never to go to sleep, 
| but to meditate uninterruptedly day and 


| night. 


After some years of porans he 
vielded to a severe attack of somnolence 
and went to sleep. On awakening, he be- 
caine 80 reinorsetul that, in order to render 
any similar weakness impossible in future, 
he eut off both his eyelids and threw 
them on the ground. 

Returning to the spot next day, he dis- 


covered that each eyelid had becoine a 
shrub. Froin these two shrubs is descend- 
ed the great family of the plants. The story 
throws some light on the fact that tea-drink 
ing often prevents the fall of ‘tired eyelids 
ipon tired eyes 
i - fe. - 
THE gentieman stepped on coal- 
dealer's platiorm scales and axked to be 
| weighed. The dealer said: “Why, cer- 


| tainly!’ and calied to the man inside to 


take the weight. And the man thought it 
was coal he was welgning, and shouted 
back the weight six hundred pounds. 


them together,”’ said Ceci- 





——$—_ 


Bric-a-Brac. 


| KEY OF THE MBSDITERRANEAN.—A 
name sometimes given to the fortress «of 
Gibraltar, which to some extent commands 

| the entrance to the Mediterranean Sea trou 
the Atlantic. 


CARDINAL VIRTUES.—These are justice, 
prudence, temperance, fortitude. he orl- 
gin asthe term cardinal signifies is in a 

eneral sense, pre-eminence. It is derived 
ron the Latin word carda, a hinge; and 
hence these virtues are reckoned as those 
on which all others hang, or are dependent. 


Wi0s.— Wigs were used by the ancient 
Sergeeee i one of their wigs isin the Brit- 
ish Museurn. They were worn bythe Ro- 
inans, to hide baldness and deformities. A 
species of wig, called ‘‘tete,"" was common 
in France in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and in 1529 perwigs were first used in 
that country. 

Anovut FLowens.—The use of the ver- 
vian, or holy herb, in the Tyrol worn inthe 
shoe to keep off fatigue, may point to the 
origin of our own word s well, and 
there are other Euglish names of plants 
which are capable of explanation by a 
studied comparixon with their names in 
other countries or in other times. Some of 
the names of flowers are sinple enough, 
being suggested by some obvious charac. 
teristic, or by some comparison to some. 
thing rather like it. Thus the sage owes its 
synonym “clary’’ to its old use as an eye 
reinedy, or clear-eve. 

DANGEROUS ENTHUSIASM.—A singular 
instance of overstrained and dangerous en- 
thusiasin is given by Madame Roland. It 
being the purpose to rouse the fears and 
spirit of the people, and direct their aniic- 
sity —— the court party, Grangeneuve 
agreed that he himself should be murdered 
by persons chosen for that purpose, in such 
amanner thatthe suspicion of the orime 
should attach itself to the aristocrats. He 
went to the ane appointed; but Chabot, 
who was to have shared his fate, neither ap- 
peared himself, nor made the necessar 
preparations for the assassination of his 
friend, for which Madame Roland, that 
high-spirited republican, dilates upon his 
poltroonery. 

KENTUCKIAN FEASTING.—When years 
ago 4 famous showman went through the 
United States, with a performing elephant, 
he, one evening, was warm in his praise of 
hospitalities and socialities of England and 
amid other instances, he quoted one of the 
Rutland punchbowl, which, on the chris- 
tening of the young marquis, was built so 
large, thatamuall boat was actually set 
sailing upon it, in which a boy sat, who 
ladled out the liquor. “I guess,’ said one 

of the company, “I've seen a bowl that 
‘u’d beat that to immimortal sinash; for, at 
my brother's christening the bowl was so 
deep, that when we young uns said it was 
not sweet enough, father sent a inan down 
in a diving-bell to stirup the sugar at the 
bottom.” 


Giving PLENTY oF 1t.—The disturbance 
at Lyons respecting the perforinance of the 
**Marseillaise’’ in the theatres has revived 
the story of Louis Philippe, who, on being 
informed that in many of the Paris theatres 
disloyal members of the audience constant- 
ly called for the revolutionary air, told the 
Pertect of Police to let it be played as often 
as demanded, and even more so. Accord- 
ingly the next evening, at the Gaite, when, 
during the perforinance, the audience sud- 
denly detnanded the ‘Marseillaise,”’ the 
play was stopped; the conductor, looking 
towards the Pretect’s box, received an affir- 
native sign, and the air was played, not 
once, but four tines over, until the audienge 
called for the resumption of the drama, 
After first act a voice was heard again to call 
for the **Marseillaise,"’ a demand at once 
complied with, not once, but this time six 
titnes, the audience becoming most unroar- 
jously impatient. Nor was this all, for, 
alter the second act, the leader of the or- 
chestra, at a given sign from the Perfect of 
Police, again struck up the stirring strains, 
but this tine the audience was worked up 
toa pitch ot fury, and threatened to wreek 
the orchestra if the air was not discontinued. 
Atter that time the ‘‘Marseillaise’’ was 
never called for even by the most Radical 
of audiences, 


Tue Seven SieEEPERS.—When in the 
earliest days of the faith thekinperor Decius 
persecuted the Christians, seven noble 
youths of Ephesus concealed theimnsel ves in 
4 spacious cavern in the side of an adjacent 
mountain; where they were doomed to 
perish by the tyrant, who gavg orders that 
| the entrance should be firtly secured with 
a pile of huge stones. They iminediately 
fell into a deep sluinber, which was miracu- 
lously prolonged, without injuring the 
powers of lite, during a period ofone hun- 
dred and eighty-seven years. Attheend of 
that time,the slaves ot Adolius, to whom 
the inheritance of the mountain had de- 
scended, removed the stones, to su ply 
inaterials for some rustic edifice; the light 
of the sun darted into the cavern, and the 
seven sleepers were permitted to awake. 
Atter a slainber, as they thought for a few 
hours, they were pressed by the calls of 
hanger; and resolved that Jamblichus, one 
of their nurmber, should secretly return to 
the city, to purchase bread for the use of his 





coun panions. Inquiries produced the amaz 

ny diseovery, thattwo centuries were a 
at eluosed 5&8 + Ja } hus . 

i! isn had escaped froin the rage « 4 " 

gantyrant. The bishop ot Ephesus, 

clergy, the inagistrates, the people, and, a» 


it is said, the Einperor Theodosius bimselt 
hastened to visit the cavern of the seven 
sleepers; who bestowed their benediction 
| related their story, and at the same instant 


| peaceabiy expired, s 
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THE SCHOOL-BOY. 





BY 4. U. Ww. 





We bought him a box for his books and toys, 
And acricket-bag for his bat : 

And he looked the brightest and best of boys 
Under his new straw hat. 


We handed him into the railway train 
With a troop of his young compeers, 

And we made as though It were dust and rain 
Were filling our eyes with tears. 


We looked in his innocent face to see 
The sign of a sorrowful heart; 

But he only shouldered his bat with glee 
And wondered when they would start. 


"Twas not that he loved not as heretofore, 
For his heart was tender and kind ; 

But his was a world that was all before, 
And ours was a world behind. 


*Twas not his fluttering heart was cold, 
For the child was loyal and true ; 

And the parents love the love that ts old, 
And the children the love that is new. 


And we came to know that love isa flower 
Which only groweth down ; 

And we scarcely spoke for the space of an hour 
As we drove back through the town. 





a ——$————_— 
-_ 


RED RIDING-HOOD. 


“PENKIVEL; OR, THE 








BY THE AUTHOR OF 
MYSTERY OF ST. EGLON,”’ 


ETC., ETC 





CHAPTER XL. 
\VEN the bard years with Granny Lan- 
yon had their sharp edges sinoothed 
4 by her tender thoughts of them, and 
socmed now to have their sweetness and 


‘their use, 


Had they not taught her patience and 
caliiness, silence and self-reliance ? 

Without their sharp schooling she could 
never have learnt to hold her sorrow so 
quietly beneath the surface of daily lite, 
beneath the nightly toil and troubles 
and glitter of the stage—to hold is calm,like 
the great sea-depths which are not troubled 
or moved by the waves which boil over 
them. 

No: without the hard teaching of those 
narrow years, without the solitude of that 
unsyinpathetic cruel time which had bowed 
her soul to it# yoke,she could not have car- 
ned her burden of grief and passion with 
this patient smile, 

Without those years she felt also she 
would never have been a great musician. 

lad the lines of life and vision been 
spread for her in pleasant places music 
might have been a charm and a pastime,but 
it could never been held to her soul as her 
one single glorious friend to whom she 
could pour out her grief, and whose voice 
in answer spoke infinite soothings, echoes 
from the divine harmony, the everlasting 
song of nature filled with the spirit of 
praise, 

Poor as she was then,she possessed an in- 
struinent that kings would have been glad 
to buy ; and,as her swift young hand swept 
the strings,it answered with perfect sy.1pa- 
thetic tone to every tender touch, to every 
flash of passion, every glowing thought that 
rose froin the bright fire of her genius, 

To bave her Stradivarius was to be rich, 
to make it speak its bidden music was to 
be a queen. 

Thus those hard vears had had wealth and 
power and conSolation in them, though to 
the cuter world they had seemed as bare as 
the naked shingles on acruel shore. 

Lastly, into their barrenness, when she 
was most forlorn, love bad coine and jed 
her into a land wherein he made all things 
new, even to the litthe common grasses at 
her feet. 

For, when love clothes us round with 
light,our eves grow elate and clear, and the 
lowliest thing that lives shows us the robe 
of glory that It wears in secret—its garinent 
of praise shining beneath the russet. 

So Grace looked vack in tenderness on 


those past years, whose rough edges the | 


hand of Time had so wonderfully smoothed; 
but onthe glittering years of triuinph, filled 


with heat and sound and whirlpool masses | 


of myriad faces, turning, shining, smiling, 
ere they were swept away,she thought only 
with fatigue and dejection. 

In these latter days a great weariness had 


seized upon ber spirit, a doubt had crept 
upon her, withering ber enthusiasm, chil- | 


Jing ber ,warim fakh. 

Questions hac? pressed upon her that she 
could not answer, 

Was she justified in what she had done ? 


She could never regret any sacrifice that | 


had saved little Alan; but was it right to 
let ber talent be an instrument in the hands 
of others to do evil ? 

Her inind took alarm now atthe thoughts 
that rushed upon her, and often, as she 
acted or sang, a dull pain weighed upon 
her genius, quenching its fire. 

“She has not sung so well to-night,”’ peo- 
ple said, ‘‘or the pert does not not suit 
her.”’ 

“She is growing 
“and counts loo much on her popularity.” 


They did not know that the heart of the 
singer was breaking. 

The Duke di Valdivia spent a night at 
Dover on their journey, and here (rrace 
once more bathed her eyes in the giory of 
the sea. 


But it was not like the sea by whose high | 


crags she had sat in solitude, sending her 
young fresh voice down the wild shore upon 
the wings of the drifting winds,that carried 
many a sweet echo of her songs to Jone sea- 
eaves, or to fishermen in bay, who 


careless,’’ said others, | 


pane upon their oars to listen and giv 
her a silent blessing. 

| Here were crowds of busy people and tall 
ships and many boats, and a sea-line alive 
with bathers. 

Grace looked upon the picture wistfully, 
with eves that longed for the weird and sol- 
eimmn granduer of another shore. 

This was not the sea of her love. 

She turned away with tears, feeling she 


drawing roar of these alien waves. 

They beat upon her beart painfully, and 
the white cli 
sands were ane 

The streaksof gli 
croseed her path on this taine sea-border 
alone looked like home, and she stepped 


held something dead and dear. 
In the morning, when they sailed away, 


those white cliffs. 


to return again. 

She was going to stranger things, to more 
alien waves than these, and the deep soft 
sound of a foreign sea would henceforth 
sweep down the drear edges of a changed 
cold world. 

Her father's eyes glistened as he looked 
southward, thinking of his home. 

But this ancestral home to Grace was but 
a myth. 

Granny Lanyon’s cottage was far more 





than the breath of inyrtle. 


she stood in spirit by the old milestone, 


preve ring which she was pressing now 
softly to her lips. 
* - 





- + a 


A ball was being given ata stately palace 
in Naples, and there were expectancy and 
eager suppressed curiosity among the 
guests, 


said the hostess, with some pride, to Lord 
Enderby. 

“All others havo been been put off on 
different pleas—many famlly affairs, or 


educated at the same convent with his 
; mother, and I remained her triend all her 
| life, so he did not like to retuse ine. 

“His beautiful daughter is creating an im- 
mense sensation here, and all kinds of ro- 
mantic stories are told about her. 

“Of course you know she is the same as 
the lovely singer and actress whoturned all 





“Yes, Iam aware of it,’ saic 
derby. 


ing her to marry that very handsome Eng- 
lismnan who limps a little in his walk ?" 
“T snould say it was not true,’’ returned 


his face grew very pale. 

“Oh, assure you people say it is true! 

“He is continually with the Duke,and he 
is going with him to his chateau in the 
mountains.” 

“And we all feel so surprised, as we hear 
he isa man of no tneans and no family. 

“If he were one of the old English nobil- 
itv, oraman of great wealth, it would be 





thinking that the Duke is still a little mad, 
and is carrying out his democratic principles 
a little too far.”’ 

“Decidedly too 
Soulis. 

“He should keep his principles for the 
mob, and shut them out when he is at 
home. 

“Allow me to correct one mistake, Prin- 
cess. 

‘The creature of whom you speak is not 
an Engiishinan ; he isa Peruvian; and his 


far,"’ interposed 


taste. 

‘In fact, it is only ugliness disguised,"’ 

The lady laughed,and was about to reply, 
when a movement among the crowd uear 
the door arrested her attention. 

“The Duke di Valdivia and the Princess 
di Valdivia,”” announced the attendant at 
the door. 

The hostess pressed forward to greet 
them, and coal Euderby rose from his 
chair, and stood, visibly pale,but coniposed, 
waiting for the moment when the crowd 
would part and his eyes fall on the face he 
loved. 

In an instant he saw her, leaning on her 
father'sjarmn,her slender andjgracetul figure 
bending slightly towards him, ber cheeks 
| tinged with the pink of a sea-shell, her 
‘lovely head crowned only with its bright 
tresses of waving chestnut hair. 
| She wore a diaphanous robe of pale blue, 

rls were on her neck and arms, and in 
er hand was a bouquet of forget-me-nots 
and moss roses. 

All this Lord Enderby saw in one heart- 
beat of time as he stepped towards her, all 
other fears falling now betore the greater 
tear of losing her again. 

“At last, Grace !"’ he said, as he held out 
his hand. 

She was still clinging to her father’s arm: 
she had not seen him approaching her, the 
crowd wasso great, but at the sound of his 
voice she turned a look on him full of sud- 
and her 


den terror, face grew slowly 
white. ; 

“I thought you were in England.” she 
said, timidly touching his hand, and then 


thrusting it from her hurriedly. 
“But you are going back to England, to- 
morrow ?”’ she added, imploringly. 


| asked her father, in Italian. 
Her lips moved, as if to answer; but no 
sound came. 
She clung now with both hands to her 


Grace looked back with other thoughts on | 


could not bear the imeiancholy, long, with- | 


mmering sea-shine that | 


aside from thein tenderly, as though they | 


She feltshe was leaving England never | 


father’s arin—it was his right arm—and 


| strove to draw him away. 
Lord Enderby interposed ; he understood 

Italian, though he spoke it impertectly. 

“Duke,” he said, in English, “IT am not 
unknown to you by name. 

“Grace, will you introduce me to your 
father?” 

The Duke turned now ; and the two men 
stood for one flash of the eye face to face. 

Over the Italian’s marked, lined, care- 
worn visage there came a sudden flush, a 
look not of scorn only, but of anguish—of 


were untamniliar, the very | something dreadful that could not be de- 


tined. 

“My daughter will not introduce me to 
Lord Enderby,” he said. 

“I have no wish to make the acquaint- 
ance of a man who——" : 

“Father, come away, I entreat you,’ 
pleaded Grace, ber accent trembling. 

“Are you too against me, Grace ?”’ asked 
Lord Enderby,in a voice that quivgred over 
her heart like a flame. 

Yet she made no answer ; she only lifted 


her eyes to his for an instant, and clung 


dear, and the scent of wild thyme sweeter | 
So on the deck of the ats peers - ship 


with the starlight shining on the face of | 
Alan Fitzurse, as he searched for the mil- | 


declining an 


**It is the first invitation he has accepted,” | 


much business, and so forth; but I was) 


with tighter grasp to the arm she held. 

There was something in her attitude, as 
she did this, suggestive of terror—of that 
agony otterror with which a woman — 
hold down an arm which pointed a deadly 
weapon at some creature she strove to de- 
fend. 

“Do you consider you have a right to 
alarm and molest my daughter?" asked the 
Duke stifily. 

“Allow us to pass, if you please.’’ 

“What can I say ? 

“IT cannot defend myself here,’’ said Lord 
Enderby, in hurried accents of amazed 
pain. 

“IT have no wish to hear any defence of 
what is indefensible. 

“I think, in London, I had the honor of 
interview with Lord En- 
derby,”’ returned the Duke, in a hard 
voice. 

And here, yielding to the continued ef- 
forts Grace still made to draw hin onwards, 
he moved a step or two away. 

Lord Enderby followed. 

Even while he spoke, while he listened 
to the Duke,he saw only Grace,and marked 
with an anguish of wonder this eagernes of 
hers to leave him, 

“(race !"’ he cried passionately. 

But she did not turn or answer. 

She only pressed forward more e 
as it a burning desire had seized 


erly, 
ier to 


eee an impenetrable wall of buman beings 


heads at Florence and Milan a year ago ?”’ | 
Lord En- 
| 


Lord - Enderby with steady voice, though | 


vetween hiimselfand her. 

Pale, and troubled and perplexed even to 
the point of agony, Lord Enderby stood 
still and let them pass out of sight. 

The crowd moved ever onwards, closing 


“And can it be true that her futher is urg- round them, hiding them, and at last leav- 


ing him standing almost alone. 

flis hostess,a noble English lady,married 
to an Italian prince, came up to him cour- 
teously. 

“IT fear you find an Italian ball rather 


dull,”’ she said. 


different, but really now we cannot help | 


Lord 


“But surely you will dance ?” 

“Not to-night, I think,’ he answered, 
scarce knowing what he said. 

“Not if you get the cynosure of all eves 
for a partner—the lovely Princess di Val- 
divia ?”’ 

“Can you?” he cried, his troubled face 
changing and glowing witb this gleam of 
hope. 


“Certainly, if you will come with me to | 


the ball-room.”’ 
“‘Is—is the Duke also there?" he asked, 
pausing half a second as they walked on. 
“No; to tell the truth’’—and here the 
hostess paused also—*‘this is somewhat of a 
_ political gathering to-night. 


| ‘Weare anxious to draw the Duke away 


brilliant style of beauty is not at all to my | 


“To whom are you speaking, Grazia ?’’ | 


| from his old associations; so I have invited 
' many hereditary friends of his fainily here, 
who will use their influence to save him 
trom further follies, 

“Ile has had a severe lesson, he has suf- 
fered horribly. 

‘But we hope now that he has returned 
clothed and in his rigbt mind. 

“We Know, too, that he made a mad mar- 


riage, but we excuse that for the sake of his | 


daughter; her mother being dead we can 
easiiv excuse It. 

“The Duke has great wealth, and could 
become a power in the state it he would 
only use his wealth and influeuce in the 
proper Way.” 

Out of all this Lord Enderby only cared 
to hear and understand that he was not in 
the ba!l-room., 

“So you have him shut up somewhere 
with these old family friends ?" he said,try- 
ing to smile. a“ 

The lady laughed. 

“Yes,he has been drawn into a little sanc- 
tui of nine to seea miniature ot his mother 
Wheu she was young. 

“You see,we are alianxious that he should 
not compromise himself again. 

“The King has been most kind. 

“Ail the past is condoned, 

“le ought to be grateful. 

“And the country is quiet and settled ; 
we don’t want firebrands and plots now. 

“Italy has had her full share ot these—her 
full share of fire and of pain. 

“In his young days the Duke was a thor- 
ough Italian; afterwards he was too cosmo- 
politan; but it is rememberee that he tought 
and suffered for his country in her great 
Struggle,and he would be honored now asa 
patriot if he would only put himself on the 
side of order.”’ 

They were in the ball-room now, and had 
to thread their way by the walls to avoid 
the dancers. 

Lord Enderby’s glance fell anxiously on 
| each couple as they whirled by. 
| Grace was not among them. 
| . There was a kind of satisfaction in this 
fact, and yet he knew not why it should 
please hiin that she sat still. 


i. 


He had seen her under so many phases. 
the village maiden, half a child, who had 
accepted his charity in ber forlornn 

esa, the 

Red Riding-hood of a fanciful dream grow 
ing into love's reality, the prima donna 
with the world at her feet, al cee the i 
pre daughter of a princely house 
—and so he wondered why it would pain 
him if,in this character,she should play her 
well, and dance among the dancers as 

ight-heartedly as the rest. 

tng could not be. 

ween her and them there 
wild wide Cornish sea,the ru An me 
rg liffs of 
Penaluna, the grim figure of Granny Lan. 
sig and the dear dream-time of Caermor. 

What had she in common with the deni. 
zens of a world to which she could never 
ev — ? 

er world was one «f poetry, of a0 

many vege and young griefs untold 

This light dance-music could not touch 
memories, these flying feet could bring her 
no tidings trom other days. 

Ina moment Lord Enderby found him. 
self standing with his hostess in front of a 
stately ee in black velvet and dia- 
monds, by w side sat Grace. 

He held down the beating of his heart 
and scarcely glanced at her, yet saw she 
was pale and troubled. 

“Countess, allow me to introduce to you 
an English friend of mine—Lord Enderby 

‘“‘He wishes for the honor of a dance with 
the Signorina di Valdivia."’ 

The lady bowed graciously,then laughed 
with a little embarrassment. : 

“She will not dance," she said; “she has 
refused every one.” 

Then she whispered to her hostess. 

“She is not to dance with any Englishman 
—strict orders given to me by the Dube. 

“Rather awkward for me, you see, so 
many English here to-night; our Grazia has 
resolved not to dance at all.’’ 

Lord Enderby heard soime of this, and 
| half turned away in grief and anger, then 
| hesitated and turned back. 

“Grace, do you refuse me a word ?” he 
said, bending low and speaking nearly in a 
whisper. 

‘Hag Red Riding-hood quite—quite for- 
gotten the old days?” 

Grace raised her eyes and met his plead- 
ing look, full of love’s anguish; her lids 
drooped again instantly ; he could not die 
cern what her glance bad said. 

“T would have you forget them,”’ she an- 
swered very low, her lip quivering. 

“Will you not return to England ?” 

And again her eyes were liited for an in- 
stant, with a prayer and pain in them that 
shook him tothe soul. 

“No, Grace, I cannot go. 

“T must see you. 

“T will have speech with you if I die for 
it.”’ 

“What is all this English talk about ?” 
asked Grace's chaperon, in a tone of sus- 
| picion. 

“I speak such poor Italian,’’ returned 
Lord Enderby, apologetically, as if this 
were his sole reason for speaking English. 

“Not at all,’’? returned the lady politely. 

“And I must ask you to converse in 
Italian. 

“The Duke—my cousin, you know—so 
particularly dislikes his daughter to speak 
English.”’ 

Grace, meanwhile, had drawn off her 
glove. 

Lord Enderby saw his ring on one of her 
fingers, and felt a trapsient gleam of coin- 
fort. 

“That is a curious ring the signorina 
wears,’’ he observed, speaking his Italian 
lamely. 

“She should change it for diamonds, or 
pearls.’’ - 
“I may change it for pearis some day, 
said Grace, and now for the first time she 

siniled, . 

“But I think that no ring will ever be so 
dear to me as this one.”’ 

“She setsan absurd value on it,"’ said her 
cousin. 
| “She tells me it is a sort of talisman that 
has brought her wealth, rank, success, and 
all the world can give, except one tuing; 
but what the 6xception is I cannot get ner 
to say.’’ 
| Grace was flushed and troubled. 

She replaced her glove hastily,and raised 
her eyes with a look that so plainly im- 
plored Lord Enderby to leave her that be 
obeyed it, and moved away, Jull of subdued 
anger and sore feeling, and yet with 4 
heart somewhat lightened of its burden. 

In the crowd he met Lord Soulis. 

“How are you getting on? 

“Do you want an interpreter?” asked 
that lively youth. 

“I am quite proud of my Italian. 

“] am passing for a native to-night. 
| “Have you had a dance with the sta 
' the evening ?”’ : a 

“She is forbidden to dance with an Eng- 

' lishinan. 
| “J have just tried, and her chaperon r& 

tused ine.” a* 
' «That is how these people understan 

freedom, is it ?’’ asked Pord Soulis, with & 
| disgusted air. ' f 

“The newspapers made a great flourish 0 
truinpets over Italy having acquired liberty 
and treedom; but the men have kept 
those articles to themselyes,and given none 
to the women. 

“There isn’t a girl here who can stay S 
moment with her partner after the ance # 
over. at 

“She must be led back to her partner 
once, just as 1f one was a sort of wild best 
like the wolf that ate up little Red Ridiog 

| hood.’’ 

Lord Enderby smiled a little wisttully- 
“I sup a inan can talk to his 

| while dancing with her,"’ he said. 
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new way that will astonish him,” re- 
turned,the young man thoughtfully. 

“There's too much perental tyranny in 
this country ; it puts one in mind of the old 

Eng.ish novels, where fathers are depicted 
as locking their daughters up on bread and 
water and boxing their ears—dreadful old 
brutes they must have been ! 

“So she isn’t to dance with an English- 

P ' 

Well, 1 shall go and ask her directly,and 
make her dance with me.”’ 

“Here, Soulis,what are you going 
cried Lord Enderby, as bis trien 

way. 

5 «Just get into that alcove, will you,’’ re- 
turned Lord Soulis, “and make an ever- 
reen of yourself among the myrtles. 

“I'll be back in five minutes.” 

“The pleasure of this dance ?"’ said Lord 
Soulis, in his best Italian, bowing betore 
Grace, programme in hand. 

“My cousin is not — to-night,”’ in- 
terposed the stately lady in black very 
atiflly. 

“Beg pardon,” rejoined the 
“| know the whole story—no 
lowed. 

“But I happen to be Scotch—Scotch to the 
back bone; so the prohibition, you see, does 
not apply me.”’ 

The Countess could not help laughing 
heartily. ‘ 

He took advantage instantly of this, and 
offered his ari to,Grace. 

“You may go, my dear,” 
chaperon. 

“I nad no warning given me against the 
Scotch. 

“This way,’ said Lord Soulis, making a 
road for himself and Grace among the 
dancers. 

“| have a quiet nook to show you, where 
our little dance will be quite tete-a-tete.”’ 

She hadcome with him,hoping she knew 
not what; she looked up at him breath- 
lesslv, his fair honest face giving her confi- 
dence and trust. 

In anuther moment they were at the al- 
cove, 

It opened out upon a balcony; plants 
of many kinds shed sweet odors all around 
it; a few seats stood among the flowers. 

This is the place,’’ said Lord Soulis. 

‘“Go to the window and take a breath of 
freedom, 

“Tain sure you need it. 

“| shall stay here as a sentinol.”’ 

(race entered, and saw dimly a tall 
figure. 

She did not start back, though she re- 
cognized her lover before his voice reached 
hiew. 
‘“race !’? he said, in joy and wonder ; 
and then he caught ber hand and drew her 
to his breast. 

For one instant she resisted, for one instant 
she vielded, and he felt the warm clinging 
of her arms,the pressure of her warmn bosom 
against his own. 

Then she raised her head from his shoul- 
der, and drew back quickly, holding her 
uplitted hands between herself and him 

Grace, in accents of piercing dis- 


W 
tress. 


“IT have come to see you,”’ returned Lord 
Knderby. 

“T have come to entreat youto putan end 
now tothe sorrowful estrangement of so 
inany cruel months. 

“Surely Grace, I have been patient ! 

“T feared to cause you grief; but now that 
you are free——’’ 

“Free !"’ interrupted Grace, in a sad 
voice. 

“There are a thousand chains around me 
which you cannot see—a thousand fears en- 
Viron ime. 

“Alan, I entreat you, go back to England 
at once ! 

“It is the sole thing you can do for me.’’ 

“If vou are not tree, Grace,’ said Lord 
Enderby, as his face flushed, ‘‘I shall set 
vou tree. 

“I will not return to England until I have 
come to an understanding with your 
father. 

“Ithe refuses me an interview, then 1 
Shall force an interview on him.” 


some 


to do?”’ 
hurried 


ntleman, 
cnglish al- 


said ber 





CHAPTER XLI. 
IY have you come here?’ asked 





Grace wrung her hands together tightly. | 


‘‘He cannot see you !”’ she cried. 

“It would be horrible it you came into our 
house, if you shook hands with him, if you 
spoke to him 


as a friend and he were | 


friendly with you, and then—oh, go away 


to England, Alan! 


“Go at once; your presence here kills | 


me !”’ 

“Grace, ny love—my only love—listen 
to me, | unplore you! 

“I cannot go away and leavo you in terror 


—leave you to be coerced into some iniser- | 


able fate ot which I am ignorant. 
“It 1s my duty to protect you, and I will. 
“I do not return to England without 
you.”’ 
~ She looked at him with blanched face and 
tearless eyes full of pain. 
“I have no hope of seeing England 
again,’ shé said desolately. 
“You must return without me, Alan. 
“You must live all vour life without me. 
“I knew it at Caermorran when 1 held 
your hand to my lips and said ‘Addio— 


addio forever ! 


“Grace, you are bewildered with troable. 

“You are terrified by soine cruel tyranny 

“Such a word as ‘farewell’ shall never ve 
said between you and me.’ 

“You do not know my father,”’ said 


Grace, in the saine tearless quiet tone,**you 
cannot feel with him. 
“He is no tyrant to me; but he knows, 


“IT nev peak of tt 
er speak of this - 
speak oft v1 toed to him—I never 
“There is something here in m heart too 
horrible for words—a_ yj 
= ard ord. viewless leseah, yet 


“Iam always seeing it—always feeling 


“Oh, go back to England. Alan! 
“Go, or I shall die dees 


— my love, my darling, listen to 


“If l went awa 
should feel myself a 
*“T cannot go. 


“Ask me anything but that,and I will do 


it. 


and left you thus, I 
coward. 


it. 
wae at your entreaty,I will not forsake 

He had drawn close to her and clas 
both her hands in his; but she struggled to 
be free from his embrace ; and sorrowfully 
he let her go. 

“If you hold me,” she said, her voice 
breaking slightly with the passion of ten- 
derness she was repressing, “I cannot say 
what I must say. 

“In London I wore your flowers, I wore 

our ring, [sent vou many a message—I 
had hope ingme still. : 

“But I was wrong—I did you awrong; 
there is no hope. 

“Take back your ring’’—she strove as 
she spoke to draw it froin her finger—‘‘and 
return to yourown land and to safety and 
peace.”’ 

She struggled to place the ring in his 
hand; but he resisted, and forced it again 
upon her finger. 

“Only when I give you the pearls, Grazia 
—never till then will I have back the little 
talisinan.”’ 

She did not resist his action when he re- 
placed the ring on her finger. 

“T have worn it 80 long,”’ she said, look- 


ing down upon her hand in pitiful meek 
grief. 

“I will wear ittill I have taken the 
veil.” 


“Grace,’’ cried Lord Enderby in an- 

gue “is itthis they are forcing you to 
Oo ” 

“Time is up!’’ said the voiceof Lord Sou- 
lis, as his blonde head intruded itself among 
the myrtles. 

“T am awfully sorry to interrupt the con- 
ference; but I am afraid that dragon ofa 
cbhaperon will be looking out for us. 

“The polka was over more than two min. 
utes ago.”’ 

‘“‘For mercy’s sake, Soulis, one minute 
more!" exclaimed Lord Enderby. 

“There is no hurry.”’ 

But Grace extricated herself from the 
agonized clinging clasp of her lover’s nands, 
and came forward; then she turned 
back with aswift movement, and held her 
own hand towards him again. 

He caught it feverishly in a strainin 
grasp; he would have given worlds to hold 
her for a moment to his breast; but people 
were passing toand fro—it was iuipossi- 
ble. 

So his clasp and hers relaxed; their 
hands fell asunder, and in another moment 
each? had passed from the sight of the 
other. 

Then Lord Enderby sank upon a seat; 
his head drooped forward for an instant on 
his arms as he pressed them on a little mar- 
ble table near, anda shiver of cold grief 
shook hiin from head to foot. 

* * om * * 

‘Here's atelegram for you, Gregory,” 
said his wife. 

“IT hope Emily isn’t in any trouble.”’ 

Gregory Blake opened the telegrain with 
big fingers that shook a little in the 
task. 

His wife looked over his shoulder, and 











| 


read words that took all the color from her | 


face. 
She would have opened the telegrain her- 
selfand read it first, if she hac 


had the | 


chance; but her husband had seen the boy | 


coming with it and sent her to the door. 
This was the inessage she read— 


“The letter I gave you was purloined, 
and a blank piece of paper substituted for 
it. For pity’s suke, if possible, recover it, 
or ascertain What has become of it. 
instantly. 1 am ill and in danger.” 


“This 1s your doing," said Gregory, turn- 
ing upon his wife in white wrath. 

**W here’s the letter?” 

Mrs. Blake burst into tears. 

“Y es, tn gy I did take it. 

“l own that; but I was sorry afterwards, 
and I gave it to Madaine Delgado.”’ 

“To her!” eried Gregory. 

“Why,she and her son were the very peo- 
ple your sister was afraid of! 

“If they only saw the address of the let- 


Reply | 


a 


, voice trembled, her whole 


happen. 
Gr ego 


her nind of which her sister had spoken, 
and she was afraid now of vy seer 
arising from her act of which she never 
thought. 

Betore the evening had closed in, another 
telegram arrived, addressed thin time 
to Mrs. Blake. 


“Let Gregory come to me instantly. 


“I have n of protection. 

“I will pay all expenses. 

“Tl am ill, and in danger of my life. 

“If I die, Gregory ought to be here for 


your children’s sake to take possession of 
papers. 

“Your telegrain has broken down my 
hopes of living.’ 


“What nonsense!" said Mrs. Blake, 
throwing down the little slip of paper. 

; “I can't have done her as much harin as 
that. 

“And if she had acted fair bvine I 
should never have touched the horrid let- 
ter. 

“And I can't believe but what Delgado 
will give ittoher safe enough; he won't 
guess it’s important. 

“Emily always exaggerates things so,and 
always did fancy she was going to die, if 
she.was the least bit ill. 

“However, Gregory must go to her, I 
suppose, asthere’s no telling what may 
ry was not sorry to ; he had 
tasted Continental life, and liked it, and, 
though he knew he never could be a gen- 
tleinan, still there was some charm in being | 
treated like one. 

Moreover, he thought more seriously of 
this matter than his wife did. 

Then too there was a certain itching about 
his palms to tackle Delgado, and he tancied 
this affair of the letter might give him the 
chance he longed for of making him ac- 
quainted with a British fist. 

“The idea too of his wanting to inarry 
Grace—a girl of her vally—to pocket 
her earnings and swagger about like a 
lord ! 

“Ah, I should like to kick him round the 
world and back again !'’ said Gregory, as he 
settled himself comfortably into a corner of 
the railway car. 

“Why, if it wasn't for Harrie, I'd marry 
Grace inyself! 

“And ] should treat her liberal; I would 
not be particular as to four or five pound a 
week. 

“To pocket all 
mean. 

“Now I wonder whether Emily is really | 
ill, or whether this isn’t a bit of a dodge to 
see again an individual who shall be name- 
less.”’ 

This conceit on the part of Gregory did 
not appear to be quite groundless, tor,when 
he reached Naples, he found Lady Brent- 
wyche apparently in good health 

And when she saw him she clung to his 
stout arm with both hands, and cried hys- 
terically that he was her only friend. 

“Have you got your letter?’”’ asked Gre- 


a woman's earnings is 


ory. 

“No; Delgado says he cannot find it. 

“He does not know where his mother 
packed it—I mean in which box or port- 
Inanteau; he has so many with him, as 
usual.” 

“Do you believe him?” 

Lady Brentwyche lifted her eyes witha 
—— look. 

“No; but 1 dare not tell him so. 

“T dare not appear anxious or seem to 
care whether the letter is lost or found. 

“T have told him it is only a list of com- 
missions from Harrie; to make him believe 
this is ny sole chance.” 

“Why are you afraid of the fellow ? 

“JT could kick him intoa coeked-hat in 





two imninutes.”’ | 
For a second there wasa gleain in the | 
eves that met his which told much; then 
they drooped, and she shook her head | 
sadly. 
“Violence would be useless, Gregory ; we | 
must try stratagem. | 
“T have said I did not believe 
not find the letter, and I do not; 
certain of this—he has not yet 
it. 
“Fle keeps it because he is suspicious, 
and, if I showed anxiety, he would open 
it. 


he could 
but I am 
opened 


“Now I want you somehow to yet atit 
before he does this—before it is wo 
lute.’’ 


As she spoke’ her cheeks flushed and her 
fraine shook; 


| she flung herself into a chair-and, covering 


_ her face with 


ter, she told me, they would do her some | 
' dreadful mischief.’ 


“But they wouldn't see the address, 
“I put the letter in an envelope and di- 


| thoughts were going beyond 


her hands, she wept a few 
bitter tears of agony. 

“I'd have put a horsewhip over Harrie's 
shoulders,’’ said Gregory, “if I had known 
her trickery would distress you like 
this.”’ 

Lady Brentwyche did not answer; her 
i her sister to 


| that tate or providence of which she was but 


rected it to Emily, and asked that old baby | 


tu let ber son take it with him and give it | , 
| Gregory, leaning over her with as much 


to her.”’ 


“Well, and suppose he opens and steals | 


the letter ?’’ said Gregory, j 
with rage and a queer foreboding which 
made him feel ill. 


growing white | 


“Oh, he would not be such a villain to do | 


such a mean trick !"’ 
“You did it!’ retorted Gregory fiercely. 


“Bat there’s nothing in it but figures,”’ 
returned his wife, shrinking from his 
wrath. 

‘Figures! Figures meat d Nick some 
LImes 

‘And there's! gif they won’t set 
fire loose now. 

“There — write out the answer your- 


self, sincé you did thie piece of wicked- 
ness,”’ 


the instruinent, 


“What can Ido for you?" continued 


ity as it was possible for such # nature as) 
bis to feel. 

**You can do tnuch. 

“You must go with ine everywhere. 

“And first you will try to procure the let- 
ter.” 


“T’l! do that in five minutes, if you'll let 
me work it Inv own way.” 

Lady Brentwyche hesitated. 

If Delgado w ere crushed out of life, like 
an insect. by one staiwart Diow, whata re 

ef it would be, what a recover f fe ar 
i} pe! 

But her hesitation scarcely lasted au 
nent; there was a change in her; the sbha- 


dows were falling fast, and yet light was 
coming through the darkness, 


“I wart peace, not a quarrel. 

“He end I must still be friends, or seem 
to be. 

“Promise me one thing.” 

“I'll promise you anything in reason,” 
said G ry, with a very unwonted quiver 
in his v ° 

“Well, then, whatever happens to me, I 
want you to promise never to tell Harrie 
that it came to me through her, and never 
while you live even hint of it to Lady 
Anne. 

“She loves me, Gregory, and believes in 
me; she is the sole creature on earth who 
does. 

“Let me live inher memory with tind 
thoughts, and never with a shadow of bate 
or horror.” 

“What are you talking like this for?’ 
asked Gregory. 

“You are quite hipped. 

*“There—I give my promise; but I won't 
have any more talk like this. . 

“What can Delgado do, ithe does read 
your letter? 

“I should like to see him try to hurt you 
while I am here! 

“And Harrie said the letter was only a 
parcel of figures.’’ 

Lady Brentwyche shuddered ; this refer- 
ence to the letter turned her cold, 

“I must say,” continued Gregory, “vou 


have taken Harrie’s trick very 20d -tein- 
veredly ; you haven't saida word aguinst 
2er."’ 

“Good-temperedly!"" repeated Lady 


Brentwyche, clasping her arins across her 
bosom in sudden pain. 

“Yos—yos; it inay 
ing. 

“And I have your promise now ; you will 
never tell her. 

“She and Anne will think of 
times—we like to fancy we will 
bered. 

“And you know, Gregory, it was only a 
little folly on her part; she imeant me no 
harm. 

‘The fault was mine. 

‘1 made her jealous. 


“Oh, yo I take it quite good-tem- 
peredly 

“You see I am not angry. 

*You will remember that ?"’ 

Gregory started at her in heavy bewilder- 
ment. 

“I nee you want that letter very badly,” 
he said. 

“Now I shall go out and take a peep at 
all the veanuvetins lying about like pigs in 
the sun. 

“It won't do you any good to talk more 
just now.” 

Gregory went straight to Delgado’s hotel 
and found that handsome — individual 
stretched at full length on a couch sinok- 
ing a fragrant cigar. 


He evinced aslight surprise at his visi- 
tor’s appearance and asked lazily what had 
brought him to Naples. 

“Well, I got used to geing about with 
your ‘psir,’ as we say in Cornwall, and I 
felt so dull at home that I couldn't stand it, 
#o Off I caine.” 

“Ah! returned Delgado, after a long 
puff. 

“The fair Countess was very glad to see 
you, no doubt.” 

“And 80 are you, I hope?” 

“Oh, certainly —quite charmed !" 


be a 


mere noth- 


Ine some- 
be reimeim- 


“And how isGrace; and where is she?’ 
said Gregory. 

‘“(;race ? 

“Oh, you mean the Princess di Valdi- 


via! 

“She is quite well, thank you.”’ 

“] don't see why you should thank me 
for asking after ny own cousin, 

“And there isn’t any furriner of the size 
of folks round here who can stop ine from 
calling her Grace, I reckon,” returned Gre- 
gory, with a yleain in his eye, 

“Perhaps not,” said Delgado carelessly ; 
‘but, considering her position, it would not 
be good taste.”’ 

“Her position don't alter facts," 
Greyory sturdily. 

“T'im ber cousin—there’s no Kainsaying 


returned 


| that. 


“And she isn't the sort to 
her mother's relatives. 

“They haven'tany of ’em beenin prison 
that I know of; and | believe her father,for 
all his grandeur and his dukedom, can't 
gay the same.” 

behead waved his cigar gracefully in the 
air towards Gregory, 

“It is his merit that he has been in prison, 
Mr. Blake; we honor hitn for it. 

“And let me tell you he is one of th 
wealthiest of the nobles of this country, an 
his position is ainony the greatest.’’ 

“That don'talterthetruth that he was 
once a poor whisht wrecked body, with 
nothing but an old tiddle and a few rags in 
the world, and beholden to my cousin 
Elizabeth Lanyon, for a bitof bread.” . 

“Really, Mr. Blake," sud Delgado, start 
ing up from his reclining attitude, “you 
are making yourself too odious by these 
remarks! 

“The Duke is wy friend.” 

“T know all about it,” returned Gregory 
fiercely. 

“At Leart be is nothing still buta weak 
ould fidd!er, and you've got the soft side of 
him, and have persuaded hit you are good 
enough for Grace. 


be ashamed of 


*You—you! 

“Why, it would spoilthe toe of my boot 
ptouch you wilh : 

Delyado grew ghast pale 

W as this are ose- 


ly > Tasten a quarr ? 
“I don’t fight with 
“My Weapons are piss, 


“But you are 


said 
Ss. 


nota gentleman, [ can’t 
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call out, though duelling 1s not an ex- | spasm distorted ber features, and sbe sank | “Not only did Barbara paseo — a y mony some reparation for the wrong I have 
ploded institution In this country.” back once more, rigid, and seeiningly |ite- porn oA 4 7 ae le taught me com-| “Give me some more of that medi 
Gregory scarcely had patience to hear bim | less. ertions, but he P and then I can k more safely. ‘cine, 


out. 

“I don’t fight with pistols, or words 
either, while I've got # pair of fists.’’ he 
said. 

“I'm ready. 

“Defend yourself like a man!” 

But Delgado cowered and doubled and 
twisted out of reach in av ainazing way; he 
even tried to laugh and look upon the mat- 
ter asa joke ; and it was not until Gregory's 
fist was in his face that he allowed the imat- 
ter to take a serious aspect. 

A blow roused some instinct in bin latent 
before, and,quick as lightning, a small dag- 

er flashed before Gregory's eyes; but it 

id not strike, for he seized his assailant's 
supple hand and knocked him down before 
he had time to utter the ery of rage that had 
sprung to his lips. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
— LT OE ——__—__——_—_— 


BARBARA GRAHAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘TWICE MARRIED,” 
‘‘MABEL MAY,’’ ETC. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII.—[cONTINVED.] 


UCKILY the head of the carriage had 
been completely thrown back by the 

4 sudden jolt,and Barbara, with extra- 
ordinary energy and strength, inspired by 
despair, sprang over the high seat, and 
snatched the reins, which were just falling 
out of reach. 

To curb the spirited horses she knew was 
out of her power, but by the exertion of an 
alinost superhuiman strength,and cool,calin 
energy, She did succeed in turning them 
suMiciently aside to avoid coming in colli- 
sion with several other carriages in the 
route. 

The street was full of vehicles, and 
though every eflort was made to give the 
horses a clear path, the carriage at last came 
in contact with a dog-eart,in which two gen. 
tlemen were trying the mettle of a fast and 
powerful horse. 

There was aterrible crash of wheels, the 
young nen were thrown out into the cause- 
way, and the steed galloped on with the 
wreck of the dog-cart at his heels,thus add 
ing tothe contusion and terror of the very 
Boerne. 

The street was now thronged to excess 
with a crowd of persons; some screaming 
with terror, others striving toretard the 
progress of the horses; all struck with a 
panic at the danger of the two yvoung creat. 
ures in the carriage, and the destruction it 
threatened in its headlong career, 

Pauline lay back on the cushions, pale 
and motionless; sensible of her danger, but 
happily too powerless to incur certain death 
by springing trom her seat. 

Barbara stood up, the reins in her nearly 
exhausted hands, striving to guide the 
horses. 

Her hat fell off with the rapidity of the 
motion, and down came her hair in’ blind. 
ing folds. 

Sno shook it all back from her face, and 


soon maw that this reckless game of dodging | 


the crowd of vehicles coula not last 
longer. 

Right before her at the end of the street 
was the wharf crowded with bales, barrels, 
and a variety of freight; just beyond — it 
was the river. 

A number of gentlemen stood on a neigh- 
boring corner, and with one impulse they 
rushed forward with extended aris, 

On Sprang the horses alimost upon thein ; 
eager hands grasped at the reins. 

“Stand back, allof you; you might as 
well catch at the winds,” cried Barbara,and 
with one last effort turned the borses into # 
cross street. 

The wheels struck the curbstone, the car- 
riaye tilted, rocked, fell back again, and on 
they went Ull the horses stopped short be- 
fore the livery stable where they were 
kept. 

They were seized by several hands, while 
a dozen voices were buzzing in) congratula- 
tion and praise. 

But there was one voice that trenibled in 
deep and overpowering emotion—one hand 
that clasped Barbara in convulsive energy, 
and alinost forcibly litled ber from her per- 
jlous position ere’she sunk, well-nigh ex- 
hausted, on her seat. 

That voice and hand were those of Ernest 
Forbes. 

* Thank God you are safe!’ was all he 
could say; but his pale face spoke volumes 
of agitation and thankfulness and adinira- 
tion, as he gazod on her features, and sup- 
— the forin of the trennmbling and = ex- 

austed girl. 

Even in that moment of anxiety Barbara 
could not ignore that look, that tone; and 


Inuch 


her eyes instantly sought those of Pauline, | 


in generous fear thatshe might have read 
hin also. 

But she was leaning back 
ions, her eves closed, and 
hoped that had been 


on her cush- 
Barbara alinost 


she insensible to 


bodily fear, and to more enduring imental | 


anyuls:. 

“See to Pauline; she has tainted,”’ said 
Barbara, raising herself trom Ernest's sup- 
port, and twisting up, with a vivid flush, the 
veil of hair that swept round her form. 


“Pauline lias fainted! 

“Some water! Quick juick !"" cried Sir 
Ernest, springing into the carriage, and at- 
tei pting to LIL tbe motioniess fori. 

“No, no,”’ said Pauline,opening her eyes, 
and answering faintly. 

“Take we home, eErnest — take we 
home!” 


Her brilliant eyes again closed, a sort of 


inaudible words were sufficient. 

There was a freemasonry in the twobrave 
spirits. 

In an instant Barbara had = age intothe 
carriage,and anpernee the form of the now 
insensible girl in her arms, while Ernest 
sprung on the box, and speaking sovthing- 
1) to the horses, started homewards. 

They plunged violently at first, but he 
used the whip fearless, and in a few 
moments they trotted along at a that 
soon brought them to the door of their 
home. 

The vague rumor of the accident had al- 
ready flown even faster than the rapid steeds 
and when they arrived, Colonel Forbes was 
standing on the steps with alarm on every 
feature. 

As Pauline’s colorless face met his view, 
he threw up his hands, staggered back, and 
groaned aloud. 

“Good heavens!"’ he exclaimed, “is she 
dead ? 

“I knew it would end this 
day." 

Ernest had not time to reply ere Pauline’s 
physician, who had known her in former 
days asa child, and takena warm interest 
in her recent illness, hastily advanced to 
the carriage door. 

“Nonsense, Forbes!" said he. 

“She is frightened out of her wits, that is 
all. 
“Those high-bred horses of yours have 
been playing the very deuce ! 

“Sir Ernest, allow ine; I have often seen 
her like this before.”’ 
| Lifting Pauline in his arms, Dr. Hartwell 
| carried her up to her own room and placed 
| 


way some 





her on a sofa, 

He was so accustomed to 
that he was at no loss as to their 
and immediately proceeded to give 
some of the accustomed medicine,and geve 
Barbara, whose efficiency he seemed atonce 
to take or granted, the necessary orders as 
to Pulte hae cold hands and feet, and 
bathing her brow. 

Sir Ernest and Colonel Forbes stood anx- 
jously watching the suflerer during the 
minutes that had elapsed ere the rigid look 
lett her ace, and her eyes opened with a 
bewildered, eager expression, 

They turned first on Ernest, and a shiver 
seemed torun through her veins at the 
rencontre. 

She closed her eyes again, with @ strange 
twinge about ber pale tips, then, looking 
up + oy suddenly, she stretched out her 
hand to ber tatber, and placed the other in 
Barbara's. 

“There 18 no 
faintly. 

“She saved my life.’ 

“Like whoin, uy love ? 

“Who saved you?" asked her father. 

**Burbara,"’ she replied. 

**Papa, there is no way to thank her.”’ 

A glad simile passed over Pauline’s face 
as Barbara bent over her. while a tear from 


these attacks, 
treatinent, 


one like her,’’ she said, 


brow, 





to interrupt the dangerous scene, “you cer- 
tainly created a decided sensation. 

| ‘This voung lady looked a sort of ama- 

teur Mediei, with her black hair streaming 


hands graspiog the reins with almost super- 
| human strength and energy. 

“On my word, young lady, vou are a 
brave girl, worthy of any emergency.” 

“] cannot sufficiently thank you,”’ began 
Colonel Forbes ; but his) voice tailed, and 
Barbara hastily cut short his acknowledy- 
ments. 

“Sir, I did nothing at all worth naming,’ 
she said. 

“Dr. Hartwell is only jesting in painting 
such a picture of a heroine. 

“You owe nothing to me; it was but a 
natural effort, nost happily sucecesstul."’ 
At that inoment steps were heard ou 

stairs, and Pauline nervously started. 

*Pupa,please dom tict even auamina come 


the 


in; She willonty be agitated, and upset 
| ne,’’ she said, hurriedly. 
| Colonel Forbes had a certain awe of his 


| wilful child, andagreat deal more of his 

imperious wife; Dutin this instance Paul- 
| ne’s quivering lip = cheek did not 
| aduait of hesitation, and he hastened from 
the room to fulfil her mission; but 1t was too 
late. 

Mrs. Forbes hastened into the room, and 
with trembling lips kissed her daughter's 
cheek and brow. 

“Oh my child, my darling, what a nar- 
row escape !"' she exciaimed. 

“It us horrible—horrible! 

“It nearly kills me to think of it. 

“T am quite laint with the shock.”’ 

Pauline’s lips slightly curled as she en- 
dured ratherthan returned ber mother's 
kiss, 

“No occasion for that, 
| said. 

“You see Iam not really hurt, and I am 
but litthe worse torthe shock; scarcely 
anything can really be of consequence to 
ne now. 

“But you do not seem to know that Bar- 
bara saved imy life.” 

Mrs. Forbes flushed at the 
buke, and extended her hand with con- 
Strained cordiality tw the young girl, who 
touched it with a cold pride equal to her 
OWT. 

‘You have a great deal of presenc 
mind, Miss Grahain,”’ said the lady 

“You are fortunate not to possess a 
delicate, nore nervous Organization. 

“Of course, we are deeply indebted to 
you. 

| “You are indebted to her for my 
| Mauna,” said Pauline, indiguantiy. 


mauiima,’’ she 


sudden re- 


re 


lite, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


her | 


; 


those dark, piercing eyes, fell on her pale | 
) pev's 
“Yes, yes," said Dr. Hartwell, hastening | 


over the back of the carriage, and ber little | 


Sir Ernest turned to Barbara—a few half | mon sense, and, instead of juinping out, 


which would have been certain destruction 
l tried to imitate her heroism, though at a 
great distance." 

“You underrate yourself, my love,” said 
Mrs. Forbes, coldly. 

‘‘Persons of delicate temperament cannot 
be judged by those of coarser organization, 
and——”’ 

“Barbara, dear, will you shut down that 


window?” interrupted Pauline, ab- 
ruptly. 

“One would think I was a Polar bear in- 
stead of a regular tire-worshipper. : 


‘Please send up some tea, mamma ; and 
bid Marie bring a good supply of wood and 
coals. 

“lam almost frozen,” she added,drawing 
her warm fur wrap to her chin, and turning 
away from her mother’s anxious = 

“But, my love,” said Mra. For “you 
will not exclude us from your room, 

“Your papa and Ernest will be quite hurt 
if they are not allowed to remain with their 
newly-recovered treasure.” 

“Let me be in peace,” said Pauline, a 
shiver running through her delicate fraine; 
‘let me be in peace. 

“Tt is all I ask.”’ 

Sir Ernest had hitherto remained a silent 
and even unobserved spectator of the 
scene, 

Ile now came forward, and gently drew 
his aunt’s hand in his arin. 

‘My dear aunt,” said he, ‘Pauline 1s 
right; she needs entire rest, and Miss Gra- 
ham has the first claim on her every 
thought and feeling. 

“The life she has saved may well be trust- 
ed to her care.” 

lie stooped down as he — kissed his 
betrothed’s pale brow, and, clasping Bar- 
bara’s hand in an eloquent grasp, be led his 
reluctant aunt from the room. 

Pauline remained pertectly quiet for some 
iminutes, and Barbara hoped she was sink- 
ing into aretreshing sleep. 

Her own thoughts were far away, as she 
sat motionless by the invalid’s side. 

They were wandering to” another — sick 
reoin, wandering back to scenes that could 
never be really absent from her mind, 
Where one as fair as that dying girl had 
been stretched on acouch of sickness, and 
a heart yet more noble, more deeply _ inter- 
ested than Pauline’s lover, and h@hg in 
anguish over the beautiful sufferer. 

W here was Sidney Ashley now? - 

Who could divine the effect that the 
double trials he was enduring might fave 
on one so proud, yet so deeply teeling—so 
intense in every emotion, yet so reserved,so 
trigid in its outward expression ? 

Barbara’s heart swelled at the image her 
faney conjured up. 

She would have suffered anything to save 
Sidney Ashley from a single pang; and yet 
it might be that she path be the innocent, 
unwilling instrument of his ruin. 

She was tou inexperienced, too young to 
form an idea of the real effect of ber disap- 
pearance inthe threatened blow to Sid- 
position as Master of Ashley 
Court. 

Surely her presence, her co-operation 
must be necessary to deprive him of his 
rigghits. 

It she could but reruain concealed from 
him, and fromthat mystenous being who 
had worked the evil,Sidney might be saved 
from poverty, degradation, aud hardship, if 








“I would not die before I have 
pliched whet can alone make iny last hours 
peaceful.’ 

Barbara complied, and tenderly stoopin 
over the beautiful fragile creature Bh, 
pressed her lips w her pale cheek... ° ” 

“Dearest Lina,” she said, “if it ig an 
real or fancied injury to me that you would 
confess, be at peace. 

“I torgive it unconfessed, unknown, trom 
my very heart, and I love you us I could 
never have believed it possible I could fee} 
for any one n; only be calm and quiet 
for my sake.’ 

‘Dear Barbara," said Pauline, throwin 
ber arms round the neck that bent over her 
“any fault is soon told ; it rests with you 
whether it be ever really repaired. 

“Listen! I saw—ay—almost before he 
knew it himself, that Ernest was tascinated 
by your intellect, your rare qualities of 
heart, your strange fascination, that was a 
far more potent charm than beauty. He had 
been destined for me from earliest infancy 
and though I did not really love hiin then’ 
though it was only vanity and selfish pride 
that was wounded by his reference for 
you, yet I feit as bitterly jealous of you, as 
resentful for your involuntary wrong, as if 
my heart had been all bhis—asit is now, 
Yes, Barbara, since I felt that I was about 
to leave him, that I should never have the 
bappiness, the envied distinction ot  beiri 
his wife, I have loved Ernest with an in. 
tense, strong love that I could never have 
even comprehended in my days of health. 
Thank God, it is not a selfish wicked love 
as it would have been had I felt it then.” ' 

She paused. 

Barbara had crouched down by the couch 
and clasped Pauline’s hand in hers, and 
ever and anon pressed her lips on it, while 
tears fell qn the fingers that feebly returned 
the pressure. 

**Lina, Lina,’’ shesaid, ‘“‘you are unjust to 
yourself, to Sir Ernest, to ine even. 

“He only pitied ne, and you naturally 
felt pained that an obscurejdependaut 
should share his attention with your bright 
beautiful self. 

“It was only woman’s nature to be jeal- 
ous, Lina; but it was without cause,believe 


me.”’ 


“No, Barbara, dear, unselfish, noble 
friend,’’ said the sufferer, with a faint,sweet 
sinile, ‘‘I cannot be deceived. 

“There is that before me which tears the 
veil from even such blinded eyes as mine. 

“I was no fit bride for Ernest, and we 
should have been wretched had my life 
been spared to complete the sacrifice 

“Do not pity me, dear girl. 

‘Better, far better for me to die young, 
with his gentle, noble heart touched with 
kindly, brotherly affection, my memory 
hallowed by death, ny faults forgotten, 
than to have lived to see bim miserable, un- 
loving, despising my weaknesses, my 
faults. 

“Oh, Barbara,help me to repair the wrong 
did; smoothe ny last moments; strengthen 
ime, as | Know you can, you will, witb your 
true, unselfish nature. 

“If others will try to deceive me or them- 
selves, I can trust you to sustain ine, while 
you acknowledge the truth,that I have only 


| one hope of happiness left, and that not on 


not from the yet deeper, more cutting sor- | 


row of a betrayed and scorned love. 
And vet, could she leave Pauline in 
dying hours to her seltish, 
heartless mother ? 
Even for Sidney's sake she dared hardly 
desert the sufferer who clung to her so_ pit- 


her 
unconyenial, 


| eously forsupport and comfort, though the 


, the years of ny brief life,” 


risk of discovery wasone that she would 
have no means of lessening without most 
painful suspicions, 

Barbara could have quickly decided  be- 
tween sacrificing herself or the man = she 
loved, even though he would never know 
the devotion she displayed ; but the contest 
between opposing and unselfish claims was 
very perplexing, agonizing indeed. 

A deep sigh escaped her, und Panline’s 
guick ear caught the sound. 

‘Barbara, vou are 11],"’ she said; “that 
terrible struggle bas been too much tor 
you. 

**Let me ring for some wine, for you are 
aS pale aS my poor wan face can be.” 

Barbara laid her hand gently on the in- 
valid’s, and replaced her on her p:liow, 
from which she had started in sudden ex- 
citement. 

“I ain quite well, dear,” she replied. 

“Keep quiet,or I shall leave you at 
once, 

“No, you will not. 

“You could not be so cruel, Barbara,’’she 
said, with a faint simile. 

“My friend, you used to be truth itself. 
Dare you tell me that you think it can real- 
ly do more than make a difference of a few 
brief hours or days, whether I indulge my 
caprices or not? 

“You know it cannot, Barbara. 

‘I can trust you, at least, not to deceive 
me. 

‘Dearest Pauline,’ returned Barbara, 
“life and death are in the hands of One who 
cannot err in His decrees. 

‘It is not for us to dare to prophesy, and 
still less to venture to throw away one hour 
that is allotted to us by Hin. ‘ 

ry and compose yourse! 
f al! who love you, 
“Every word is hurtful to you after your 
agiltalion. 

‘‘Barbara,I must try to use the few hours 
left ine to better purpose than I have done 
said Pauline. 


f for the sake 


| “I cannot die happy unless I feel 1 have 





earth.” 

Barbara crushed back the sob that choked 
her, and raised her noble, expressive face 
with a calm, elevated,tender syimpathy and 
love. 

“Pauline,” she said, **you have indeed 
been unjust to yourself, and I never know 
you ull now. 

“T promise you that I will never leave 
you, even for an hour, so long as you need 
or ‘iesire my presence, and that you may 
rely on me for all the support that love and 
sVinpathy and truth can give; and I trust it 
nay be long ere my task is done. 

“God can raise you up from the sick- 
ness He has sent. 

‘*Letus try to leave you in His hands, dar- 
ling. 

“Though 1 would not deceive you by 
fulse hopes, 1 cannot believe your case 80 
hopeless as vou imagine.”’ , 

“Thanks, thanks, dear,’’ said Pauline, 
hurriedly. 

“We will not speak of that just now: I 
have other and more urgent atluirs to set- 
tle; and then I can rest in peace.”’ 

She paused for a moment, and when sne 
spoke again it was with yet more energy 
and emotion. 

‘‘Barbara,’’ she continued, ‘“‘you said you 
did not love Ernest; only tell me you de 
ceived yourself, as you have mistaken him. 

“I tell you his real heart,his deepest feel- 
ings, are yours. 

“They have been so from those fatal days 
when my jealous keen-sightedvess reveal 
to me the truth. 

“Promise ine you will be his wife when I 
am gone; that you will thns repair the 
wrong I did in separating you by the bas- 
est, lowest, meanest deceit, and unfounded 
slanders. : 

“You must love him, Barbara, be 18 8° 
good, so wortliy. , 

“You will not repél his noble heart by 
false pride, inistaken delicacy to him or w 
Ine. 

“Let me die in the belief that you will 
think of Pauline as a beloved and penitent 
and loving sister, whuse faults are veiled by 
her early death.”’ 

Sarbara’s lips quivered, and her frame 
trembled with the emotion she dared not!0 
dulge. 


The sight of that young, lovely face, the 


touching accents of the girlisi yet feeble 
| voice, the unselfish mistaken schemes sbe 
had tormed jor the happiness of him sbe 
best loved, was enough to shake a coldo 
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nature than Barbara’s intensely sensitive 
temperament. 

It was so hard to refuse. so difficult to 
sweep away the hope that seeined the sole 
comfort of the dying girl; and yet the very 
truth she had promised made the awaken. 
ing @ necessary one. 

“Pauline, my dear friend, spare yourselt 
and me,”’ she said. 

“Jt cannot be. 

“J should be false, treacherous to you, to 
Sir Ernest, to myself, if I allowed you to 
cherish such an impossible dream. 

“] believe fromm my heart that he does not 
feel for me what you fancy; but if he did, 
it could never avail. 

“J can never marry where I do not love as 
a wife should love her husband. 

“I would do inuch, very much for you or 
for him, dearest Pauline: but please never 
allude to that Timpossible dream of yours 

in.” 

Pauline bowed her head on her hands, 
and though her features were conceal 
Barbara thought she moaned as if in pain. 

“Dear Pauline, are you suffering again ? 

“What can I do for —_ ? 

‘Let me see if Dr. Hartwell is gone,’’ she 
exclaimed, in alarm.: 

“What can you do?” said Pauline, her 
face once more raised, all wan and haggard 
with the sudden revulsion from excessive 
excitement. 

“Oh, Barbara, Barbara, you can save me, 
save hin; but you will not; vou will let me 
die with the consciousness that my sin 
against Ernest is unredeemed. 

‘Had | not done that terrible wrong, you 
would perhaps even now have been his 
wile. 

“No, you are determined to bow my 
spiritto the very dust, and make me taste 
the bitterest punishment for my sins."’ 

Barbara was silent for a few minutes, her 
bosom heaving with unusual emotion. 

There was a contest going on in her heart 
between its natural pride and delicacy and 
the higher obligations to calm the dying 
bours of that voung, suffering girl. 

The contest was but for a few moments. 

In such a nature as Barbara’sit could but 
have one result. 

Her hand was raised calmly,and her eyes 
rested with unflinching, earnest gaze on 
that pale face. 

‘‘Pauline,”’ she said, ‘‘if it will comfort you 
to know that your dreams could never have 
been carried out—that under no circum- 
stances whatever could I have been Sir Er- 
nest’s wife,even had he wished so improba- 
ble an event, that consolation is yours. 

“It would have been as unpossible the 
first day I saw him as it is now, since, in 
one word, I love another. 

“Nay, do not look so startled ; it isa sad, 
serious, natural element of my nature, but 
it is one that can never be aught but misery 
to me, and I would never have confessed 
it lo my nearest and dearest friend but for 
your gratuitous self-upbraidings.” 

Pauline’s was a wayward, spoiled, but 
yet not a naturally mean or obtuse nature. 

She comprehended in an instant all the 
generosity of her friend’s avowal, and the 
pain, the shame, the effort it must have 
cost her. 

‘‘Barbara,’’ she said, raising herself trom 
her pillow, and throwing her arms around 
her neck, ‘you are a noble creature; and 
every fresh proof you give of your superi- 
ority deepens ny repentance and shame. 

‘You have eased my heart of one great 
remorse and anxiety, though not asI had 
once hoped and wished. 

“I will ask no more, pain you no more, 
but I pray that you may yet find the happ- 
ness you deserve.’’ 

Pauline sunk back exhausted on her pil- 
low as she spoke, and Barbara drew the 
down coverlet over her shivering forin,and 
taking a cup of tea with which the servant 
entered at that moment,she watched the in 
valid drink it, and then resolutely drew the 
curtain, and placed herself out of sight of 
her patient till her soft breathing showed 
that she slept. 

Then she stole softly to the bed-side, and 
a8 she gazed at the sweet, pale face, the 





that fatal den’ yusastToUs, consequences of 

ay were now beginn ng’ to be 
= vouely. — evident. 
alarunge malady bad returned witb 

ining violence during the tort 

hours that ae 

at Succeeded that tatal agitation o 
mind and body; and Dr. Hartwell pro. 
nounced the h _ 
of more immediate dene, popoless, but one 

a 
frat catidered nger than be bad at 
rnest Forbes looked pale an . 
he tended the couch of bis 41 fod, pee 
lavished on her every care that tenderness 
and eympetny could devise tor her; but stil: 
ber quick instinct, and the unerrin per- 
poe ay ed —— heart, told her that it 
Oot love that 

petnmcand Prompted this unceasing 

An Barbara saw it, too, with the saine 
woman's keenness, and her heart bled in 
Sympathy with the dying girl, that gave ad- 
ditional softness and devotion to her own 
untiring care. 

Pauline had falien into a feverish slum. 
ber, and Colonel! Forbes almost forced Bar- 
bara from the room, to enjoy a short re- 

from her constant tending of his child, 

idding Sir Earnest to take her for a short 

walk inthe gardens behind the house, while 
he took charge of the sufterer. 

Barbara in vain resisted the kind entreaty 
of the broken-hearted but considerate old 
nan, more especially when she found that 
Sir Ernest was to be the companion of her 
brief stroll; but the Colonel was peremptory, 
and Barbara instinctively shrunk from ap- 
pearing to fear a solitary interview with Er- 
nest, lest he should draw false inferences 
from her very reserve and reluctance. 

So the two went out together in the large 
and tustetul gardens,their hearts saddening 
ainidst the bright beauty around by thoughts 
of the dying young heiress of that weaith 
and luxury, which seemed to make their 
loveliness but a sickening mockery of 
buiman woe. 

Colonel Forbes sat by his darling’s bed, 
with his elbow resting on her pillow, and 
his head drooping on his hand. 

Tbe bright sunshine of noon sparkled out 
of doors, but here the heavy curtains swept 
across the windows, and cast a lurid light 
over the sick rooin. 

It was ead to see the haggard face of that 
venerable old man as he looked on the 
wreck of his once beautiful child, the tears 
starting down his furrowed cheeks—tears of 
such silent, heart-broken woe, as only a 
parent can feel. 

Perhaps one of these tears fell on the face 
of the pale sleeper, for she suddenly moved 
her head, and throwing her arms over the 
pillow, turned towards him. 

“Are we alone, papa ?’’ she said. 

“] want to say something to you.” 

“We are alone, my child,’ he replied, 
sinothering bis own emotion for her sake. 

‘ Speak to me freely, iny darling.”’ 

“There are a few things ] wish arranged,”’ 
said Pauline, ‘and my tiie 18 short. 

**You have been always too indulgent to 
ine, and never refused me any gratification 
I desired. and 1 know you will grant my 
last request. 

‘My father, if 1 had been a bride to-day, 
what would bave been my inarriage por- 
tion ? 

‘How much would you have given me, 

“] would give every sixpence | possess tu 
urchase you a life of happiness, ny dar- 
ing,’’ he replied, 

‘You do not understand me, pupa,’’ said 
Pauline. 

‘“] have been aiways considered an 
heiress, and 1 want to know how much I 
should be entitled to if I should live—1I 
mean if 1 should have become Ernest’s 
wife?” 

“About one bundred thousand dollars, 
my love,"’ be replied. 

“] have agreed to give Ernest that as 
your portion.” 

“Qne Lundred thousand dollars !’’ she re- 
peated. 

“How much good might be done with 
that, papa !”’ 

“May I venture to dispose of any portion 





strange and bitter thoughts she had cher- 
ished ofold, as to her own hard fate,and the | 
magic power of beauty and grace and wealth | 
to win love and procure happiness, recurred 

to her mind. | 

She fell humbly on her knees, and, con- 
fessing the unhallowed imurimuringsof ber | 
proud, unchastened heart, she prayed for | 
patience and strength to bear the trials that | 
were assigned her: and for him, the secret 
idol of her heart, that at least her sacrifice 
might not be in vain; and for the pale, fra- 
gile flower that lay broken and faded, wait- 
ing only for the gradual withering of its 
former beauty. 

Barbara’s heart was indeed lifted up 
in fervent prayer in that long, silent 
hour ; and asoftening, gentle balin seemed 
to creep into the deep wounds that were 
smarting and galled by the feverish agony 
of many a long year. 

There was a change in her countenence | 
as she rose at last, and noiselessly placed 
berself in full view of her charge. 

The intellect, the strength, the elevated 
expression of geniur and self-reliance were 
still there, but refined and softened into a 
woinanly tenderness and feminine charm. 

None could have looked at Barbara as she 
Sat in that sick chamnber, in her quiet, simn- 
ple attire, bending forward in tender anx- 
lety overthe invalid, without acknowledg- 


ing that she posse ssed the chiel, crowning 
harm of beauty, if not the strict physical 
JULLINeS Of DeautVv 8 ea 

A giorious creature, With a her defects 


and SDOrtcoinings, Was Ol 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
T was but two days since the accident to 
Barbara and Pauline that had ended ap. | 
parently’ without burt of injury | 


| hap 


of it before my death ?” 

The tears rolled down her father’s fur- 
rowed cheeks as he replied : 

“Yes, my durling,if it will afford you any 
gratification. . 

“My poor, afHicted, precious one, how can 
I deny you anything you can wish ?” 

“Tonly wish to use a part of the money, 
papa,’ she said, sage one arm round his 
neck, caressingly, and drawing his bead 
close to her. 

“] want to leave Barbaratwenty thousand 
dollars; that suin will enable her to live 
comntortably, and be independent of ker 
talents, except so far as she chooses to use 
them. 

“Will you invest that money in the funds 
for her, or pay itjnto ber own hands ? 

“Will you see that it is arranged so that 
she will certainly receive it, whatever may 
an?” 

“Yes, love, I promise you that she shall 


have twenty thousand dollars to dispose of 


as she thinks right,’’ be replied. . 
**But she 18 proud, and will not receive it 


willingly,” said Pauline. 


“You must arrange it that she cannot re- | 


fuse It. 
‘Make ita remembrance of your Pauline, 


and I think she will not then refuse to take | 
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“I wili fulfil every wish of yours, my 
darling,’ said ber father. 
‘Anything more ft ' 
“Yes. said Pauline; ‘will you let r 
Same have « bundred a year sett) on 
| ber. 
| “She was really driven away from us be- 
cause ot ber devotion to Barbara; and she 
inust have the wrong repaired. 

“You will do this, dear papa?"’ 

“I will have it arran " twelve hours 
froin this time,’’ he replied. 

“You shall see the deed yourself, my 
darling.”’ 

“Il fear not,’’she said, sadly. 

**] hope not. 

‘Papa, | ain weary; 1 am ready to go 
now. 

“Life was once very sweet,and I love you 
dearly ; but I should not have been happy, 
nor could | have made Ernest so, and it is 
better as it 1s. 

“I have learnt whom | can trust, what is 
my true happiness and safety; and I go 
fearlessiy to Him, who died for me, and 
whom I forgot so sintully in ny hours of 
health and gaiety. 

“But all is peace now, even though | 
leave you and Ernest without tke hope and 
happiness I would fain have bequ ed to 
you.” 

Colonel Forbes strove to control his emo- 
tion, for Dr. Hartwell had said that any 

itation would inevitably hasten the poor 
oe end; but large drops fell over the 
tolonel's cheeks as he looked at the dying 








face of his only child. 

Pauline saw his emotion, and the _ flood- 
gates of her heart seemed suddenly opened. 

‘My father, mny father,” she said, “I have 
been a care and asorrow to you. 

“I have been very wayward and exact- 
ing; but bear with your, poor child; my 
days are nuinbered. 

“Papa, when I ain laid in the grave, then 
let Ernest and Barbara take my place."’ 

“My darling,” he said, clasping her in his 
aris and kiosing her pale chook, “you 
break my heart. 

“Only tell ine that you have been happy ; 
tell me that you have never had a wish un- 
gratified.” 

‘Papa, iny own dear, blessed 
have made my life only too 
bright,’’ she replied. 

“Tt is well that God mingled some bitter- 

ness in the cup. 
“My heart is resigned and peaceful now. 
“1 Rs that all is well, that 1 shall go 
to my Saviour, instead of suffering a joy- 
less, loveless existence in this weary 
world. 

“And it will not be long, my father, be- 
fore you will come to me,and we shall 
never part again.”’ 

She sunk back exhausted, and taintly 
murmured, “Send Barbara to me, quick, 
quick.”’ 

Culonel Forbes hastened from the rooin, 
and despatched a servant to sutnmon Buar- 
bara and Sir Ernest to the room, and then 
returned to the bedside of the sufferer. 

Even his loving, hopeful heart saw that 
the icy shadow of death was over the beau- 
tiful young face, and that the sbarp short 
trial had come at last. 





pa, you 
lest, too 





But the wife, the nother, was she to be 
exiled trom the bedside of her dying 
child? 


whose bosom had been the first should not 
be the last resting-place of her child. 

But at that moment Colonel Forbes could 
think of nothing but his dear Pauline, and 
ne knew too well that her 
would only be disturbed 
murmurings of her who should have been 


death. 

At last, when the end was at hand al.e 
should be suininoned, but not until then. 

Inatew moments Ernest and Barbara 
entered the rooin, and stood by the dying 
girl’sside, — 

Her eyes aouree languidly as the sound 
of their gentle footsteps approached, and a 
loving, bright smile came over her pale 
| face. 

She stretched her hands towards them as 





one last convulsive grasp. 

Pauline’s look wandered from one face 
to the other, with a half troubled expression 
that Barbara at least couid read. 

She stooped down,and whispered low 
but distinct words of comfort in her ear. 

‘Pauline, darling, all is Known, forgiven, 
more than forgiven,’ she said. 

“Our heart's love is yours, we will be 
friends for lile, though I have nothing else 
but true regurd w give. 

“He loves you more tenderly than ever. 
| Ob, if you could live to make hin happy t* 

Pauline shook her bead feebly, but a 
| placid content stole over her lovely teat. 
ures, and gave them an ineffable charin 
even in death. 

Ernest stooped down and pressed his lips 
to hers with a tenderness that Lallowed the 
fond caress. 

“My Lina, my darling!’ he said: ‘say 
that you love me, that you pardon ime, ere 
1 lose you for ever!"’ 

“Not for ever,”’ she whispered, throwing 
her arius around his neck. 

“You will come to me, Ernest. 

“Years are not long there !"’ 

Her eyes were raised upwards with a 





it from one whom she has taught lessons | calm, holy reverence. 

that can never be repaid. ] It was marvellous to see one 89 young, 80 

‘But till then she inust not know of it. resigned, so peaceful in death; and Ernest 

“Can y ariagee 18 for me? and Barbara looked on her with a sort of 

5 s, wi e it diff l y It nK 6 re- reverence. wi ‘ even the father's grief 

plied. was hushed in tbe solem presence f 
j “You will keep it secret?’ said Pauline death. 


“Yes,till you give ine perinission to speak 
of it,’’ he replied. 

“And see that it be so conveyed to her as 
to prevent the possibility of her being de- 
prived of it ?’' continued Pauline, 


Pauline lay still and quiet for some min 
utes; but her lips moved as if in prayer. 

| Barbara kneltdown by her pillow, and 

| murmured in low, soothing tones the last 


| soothing prayer for the dylng—the prayer 


last moments | 
by the selfish 


her support and curnfort in life as well as in | 


they drew near, and clasped both theirs in 


uttered centuries before—that is still the 
one | best petition of the Christian peni- 
tent—"Lord, remember ine, according to 
thy great mercy, and receive my spirit in 
my best ho:ne!’ 

uline uttered a faint “Ainen;' but the 
placid, elevated look on the young pale face 
spoke more than words the feelings with 
which she met her last hour. 1 A 

Then a inowentary strength seemed to re- 
vive her; she again opened her eyes and 
murmured, —“*Mamima—send her.” 

Barbara swiftly from the room; a 
death-like stillness prevailed fora few min- 
utes, till the sound of sobs and the sootnin 
tones of the despised orpban's voice heraid- 
ed the approach of the ignorant and selfish 
woman to whou Pauline 's errors were in @ 
great ineasure due. 

The dyinz girl heard tt, and a sad smile 
—— over ber face; butehe was almost past 
JUuInaU grief or ayitation now, 

One kind, loving look,one feeble pressure 
of ber sobbing mother s hand,and then she 
closed her eyes wearily, and opened them 
on the bright world where partings are un 
known. 

Mrs. Forbes was borne in bysterics from 
the room; and the gentie Barbara, the 
scorned, maligned. dependant orphan, 
closed reverently and lovingly the eyes of 
the departed Pauline. 


{TO BE CONTINUED. |] 
i A " 
. . 
Scientific and Useful. 

SELF-ACTING SIGNALS.—A_ pew signal 
is at work in Paris. Iti the invention of 
an Italian engineer. and works by electric 
agency. It isdificult to describe, but the 
inechanisin comprises cast-iron cases 
placed along a railway, and containing eleo- 
tric apparatus, which causes the whistle of 
the locomotive to sound when tho way is 
not clear, or when a train in advance has 
just passed. The communication between 
the apparatus and the engine 18 made by 
means of steel arins, which meet and act to- 
gether. 

MALARIA.—Malaria and its cause have 
been investigated inthe district of old 
Rome by an Italian scientist. He believes 
that he finds the reason of the superior san- 
itary condition of the Komans in ancient 
days in the systein of deep drainage practic- 
ed bythe Romans, their sewers being often 
ata level of 20 yards below the surface of 
the present day, he thinks, can scarcely be 
more salubrious than the stagnant waters 
above ground, because of the comnbined ac 
tion of the water and the atmosphere upon 
the tufa which lies beneath the surface of 
the soil. 

PRESERVING TIMBER.—Among the more 
linportant recent inventions is an improve- 
ment in apparatus for preserving timber, 
by removing the sap and other volatile ele- 
ments, and supplying their place by anti- 
septic agents without iinpart ng the organic 
structure of the wood or changing its chem- 
ical character. Tho operation involves a 
vacuuin urrangement,by which the wood is 
subjected first tow steam bath, the steam 
then condensed to produce @ vacuuin, a 
comparatively high temperature is main- 
tained in the treating chamber during the 


It appeared a strange exclusion, that she | production and continuance of the vacuuin; 
) : " 16 | 


and perimeate 
pre- 


and, to supply the vacuum 
the pores of the wood, oleaginous and 


| servative Material is admitted under press 
| ure. 


—<-_ «© 


Farm and Warden. 


THK FankM.—No tixed rules can be laid 
down forthe imanagement of farins. The 
soll of one township inay be best fitted for 
Krowilng some kind of grain, while the ad- 


———— 


| joing ones can be tnost profitably devoted 


to live stock. ‘The distance from tmarket, 
the demand for special products, and, not 
the least individual taste of the farmer, 
have all much weight in detertnining the 
system Of farin Inanayement that is best to 
adopt. 

HANGING BAsSKET.—A serviceable hang- 
ing basket inay be made by taking an old 
tin fruit can and slitting the sides into slits 
about three-fouths of an inch wide to near 
the bottom, and spreading then until at 
foring the shapeofa fruit basket. They are 
held in position by a wire over which the 
end of each strip is bent. Suspend b 
wire, and paintany color desired. Fill wit 
inoss and soil, into which plant some suita- 
ble vines and flowers, and it will bea thing 
of beauty and a joy—as long as it laste, 

SNow PLows.—Shoveling snow soon be- 
comes hard work; 4 snow plow,witha horse 
to draw it is a great improvement over the 
shovel. Indeed the difference is quite us 
great asin working land by the plow and 
With the spade, A snow plow imayoften be 
4 wiatter of Co-operation among neighbers, 
if notin owning, at least in working it. In 
every well inanaged villaze one should be 
owned and Operated for the general good. 
Even where the paths are not long enough 
to allow of the use of a horse, a hand plow, 
save in very deep snow is preferable to the 
shovel. 

ComMPoRT FOR Strock.—If stables gener- 
ally couid be wartned with safety by stoves 


there is no doubt that a saving in the 
amount of fodder would result. Much can 
be done in this direction by keeping the 
aft itiais It) we i ‘' { s | s . ; i f 

ig its of rost r \ 
few irs v. 
apd a rs, wit 
ber, would have 1 | . i eflects evi- 
gdenut within a & x ‘ ‘ t! luiry- 
rooin. A Cow isnot at rbest when she 


must shiver with the frost and soow of a 
| severe winter night, 
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“NOW IS THE TIME TO 
Raise Clobs for the Coming Year. 


A GRAND OFFER! 


A Copy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph, ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gle orinclubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original O1l-Painting of which our Premium ts 
an exact copy sold for $15,000, and to-day graces the 
walls of the finest private gallery in America. It is 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, aud covers 
more than five hundred It contains 
twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 
ing produced by the Photo-Oleograph process, make 
ita veritable transeript from life, 
itecif all the beautiful eoloring of the 
the clearness of outiine of the steel engraving, with 
the naturalness of the phetograph. The most dell- 
cate details of color and expression are brought out 
with startling vividness, and onty on the closest ex- 
satisfied that itis not 








square inches, 


and it combines In 
oll patnting, 


amination is the mind 
graph colored by hand, 

As to Turk Post, therejare few in this country, 
any other country, whoare not familiar with it hs- 
tablished in Il, itis the oldest paper of its kind in 
America, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leadiu, Literary and Family Jour- 
naliu the United States For the coming vear we 
have secured the best writers of this country 
Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fletion 

A recordof sixty years of continuous publication 
proves its worth and popalarity, Tk Post has never 
missed an issue. Ite Fiethon Is of the highest order 
the best original Stortes, Sketches and Narratives of 
day. tis perteectly free from the degrading and pol- 
luting trash which characterizes many other so-called 
lite It wives more for the 
money, and of a better class, than any other publica- 
thon in the world, in addl- 
thon to its well-edited departments, twenty-five tiret- 
class Serials, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories, Every number is re- 
plete with useful fuformation and) Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Biography, An- 
ecdutes, Statistics, Facts, Receipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Science, Art, Puilosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Probieins, bxapertments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Plumer, Historical Essays, Remarkable 
Events, New Curious Ceremonies, Re- 
cent Discoveries, and a complete reportot all the tat- 
est Fashions, as well as all the novelties in Needte- 
work, andl fullest and freshest loformation relating te 
all inatters of personal and bome adornment, aud do- 
Vo the everywhere it) will 
best, mmost tustructive, rellable and 


a photo- 


or 


and 


ary andl family papers 


ach volume contains, 


Inventions, 


mestic matters 
prove one oft the 
moral papers that has ever ents red their homes, 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including a Copy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE,” 


CLUBS. 


2 copies one year (and ‘resenting the Bride'* 


tu each) veneteress cerescescoiecerecsenes @ OR 
Scope me Vear ic 38 500 
4 copics one yenr eis = 6 
45 copies Gnue veal be 
10 couple s one Vent 15 OO 
Deopies one veat as on oD 

B@ Av exvtracopy of the Paper and Qleograph free 
toa person sending aclab of five or more, 

New subscriptions can commence at any tine dur- 
ing the veut 


Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be | 


added to each subscription, to pay 
postage aud packing ou the pic- 
ture. 


The Pr antum eannot be purchased by itself . it ean 
only be obtatued in comnmection with Tibk Post, Ounty 
one premium will be sent with each subseription, 
Where a second premiun: is desired, another sub- 


scription will have to be sent, 


We trust that those of our subseribers who design 


making Upelubs will be tu th tleldl as early as possi- 
bie, and make barge adititions to them iists. Gur 
pricesto club subsertbers are so low that tithe matter 
is properiv explatned, very few who desire a first- 


Class titerary paper will hesitate to subsertbe at onee, 
and thank the gettor-upot th 
paper to their netion. Remember, 
clab of fve or tere we 
arapl, PuRbRSENTING 
truubiec, Sula yey ob Chae 


the petter-up ot a 

ts netontly the Premium Oleo- 

rit Baior.*’ free for his 
paper alse 
Hiow to Remit. 

Payment for Thi Post cuthby mall should 
bein Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Dratts. When 
neither ts obtainable, send th oeney In a reg- 
tstered letter t in the couwtrv ts 


whieh 


very postmaster 





required to register letters when requested Fail 
ing to reeeive the paper within a reasonante time al- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of tne fact, and 
whether you seat cash, check, money order, of regis- 
teres) ictler, 

Change of Address. 

Subecritbers desiring their address hanged, will 
please give ft I cr pu fice as we as the 
pres 

To Correspondents. 

ln ever os and addres 
f you Wis ana If th i ii 
not of gen al interest, #0 that ‘ iY : vt in the 
paper, send postal eard cr stainp turrepiy by mall 


Address all letters to 
THE SATURDAY EVENING PONT. 
(Leck Box 4) 726 Sausom St.. Phiia., Pa. 





| dow pane enhances the comfort 





mw | 
' 





| tion in Norway 


giving women the 
| 


‘club for bringing the | 


THE SEASONS. 

What reflections ought the seasons not af. 
ford to the intelligent mind! Spring visit 
ing the earth and bringing forth all that is 
most beautiful in nature, corresponds to the 
childhood of man when the mind is as pli 
able as wax, and receives their ‘‘first im 
pressions’ which exercise so great an influ. 
ence on its future. Andas the flowers be- 


gin to bud and the saplings to shoot forth, | 


they speak in nature's silent language of 
the benignity of the Creator in His crea 
tion. So, too, the child, who is only in the 
springtime of his life, should be taught to 
praise the Eternal Maker and pour forth to 
Him alone, on whom all things depend, the 
homage of his yet guileless heart. 

Summer comes fair and smiling, and the 
sweet fragrance of choicest flowers min 
gles in the air The sky, the clements com 
bine to show the earth in its most attractive 
form. Youth! know that summer, too will 


dispel her sunshine in your heart, and be- | 


ware lest she leads you for ® moment to 
fancy that her charms shall last forever 
The summer of your life is the season when 
your passions begin to grow, and how often 
do they not leave behind them shame, re 


gret, remorse, when the brief period ot 
their ardor is over! 
(JAutumn, “the decaying season of na- 


ture,’’ succeeds, teaching us that all things 
on earth are made to droop and wither, and 


directing our thoughts, 


The leaves fall and rustle beneath 
our footsteps, the warmth of summer has 
gone, leaving a chill behind, and bleak 
winds, whistling chilly upon our path, be 
gio to herald winter's coming, as if moan 
ing over the desolation which autumn had 
accomplished. And for you who are in 
the autumn ot life it would be well toknow 
that, whatever may have been the profus 
ion of your spring or the warm intemper 


the day. 


ance of your summer, there is yet a season | 


of stillness and of solitude which the bene. 
ficence of heaven affords you, in which you 
may meditate on the past and the future, 
and prepare yourselves for the mighty 
change that you are soon to undergo, 
Winter at length arrives, with its cold 
and hail, and snow; and the green fields are 
covered over with a cloth of dazzling white 
ness. Within fires are kept burning bright- 
ly, and the sleet beating against the win 
of indoor 
lite. And so, too, the man who ts in the 
winter of lite, and on whoin age has poured 
out its whole store of diseases and sorrows, 
feels the chill of death pressing upon him, 
and the darkness as if of night) obscuring 
his troubled eyes, whence, let us hope, he 





passes from the winter of life and nature 
into those beautcous regions of immortal 
ity and light where an eternal spring 1s 
| promised to the children of God 
i 
SANCTUM CHAT. 
THERE is a time for everything. A time 


for 
amusement 


labor, a time for study, a time 
Order is the germ ol success 
WoMAN'S rights are obtaining 
The Parhament 
passed a law, which the king has signed, 
privilege of attending 
the universities and applying for degrees in 
all the arts and sciences, but the right 
hold office in the service of the State, and 
of participating in the competitive examina 
uons for such positions, not yet 
corded to them. 


recogni 
has just 


is auc 


An lowa paper has supplied a long felt 
want by giving to the public an obituary 
notice that bears upon its face the stamp of 
honesty. It says. 
by loaning money, and handling notes and 
mortgages, had a State wide name fur his 
litigation in various counties and in the Su 
preme Courts, was grasping and heartless 
in his transactions. became divorced from 
his wife, and died without a friend.”’ 


SEVERAL gentlemen in the Treasury De 


partinent, ana others outside, have com 
pared notes during the past few mont) 
and have come to t 

great seal of the United S 

In ail that pertains 7 
8 NOW the samethat was lopted by th 
Colonial Congress The gentlemen men 
tioned have gotten up a memorial, which 


| will be presented to Congress at its next 


our affections, | 
to that land beyond the clouds where the | 
brightness of thenight is equal to that of | 


for | 


to | 


“He gained his riches | 


session, pointing out the inaccuracies of the 
| great seal, and asking that it be changed so 
‘as to be correct in heraldry. They have 
devoted a great deal of time to the subject, 
and are determined to see the seal of the 
United States put in proper shape if such 
a thing is possible. 


IT seems as if tobacco were destined to 
universal empire. The latest sign of the 
times was furnished a fortnight ago in Eng 
land when a Croydon evangelist invited the 
people to attend his services in their work- 
ing clothes, and smoke their pipes if they 
pleased This example would probably 
have proved more contagious if the experi. 
ment had not been cut short by the evange- 
lists arrest and sentence to pay a fine of 
‘eight dollars and costs for using abusive 
| language to a woman 

A Lenpon medical journal says: ‘The 
custom now 1s among ladies of ‘ton’ to 
wear a tea gown, which, it may be ex- 
plained for the uninitiated, is nothing more 
than an elegant form of dressing gown, the 
whole afternoon, when eating with the 
family, to dine in it. As its use usually en 
ables the wearer to dispense with the cor 
set, the hygienic value of the tea-gown is 
apparent. It has been stated that some la 
' dies wear corsets even beneath the tea- 
gown, but they are in a small minority. If 
the tea-gown be the pionecr of other gar 
ments which may expunge corsets from 
the hst of ladies’ clothing, it should in- 
' deed be welcomed.”’ 





Mr. HERBERT SPENCER declared that 
his observation in the United States has 
convinced him that persistent activity has 
reached an extreme trom which there must 
be a reaction. Overwork is ruining the 
health of many of the best workers of the 
present generation, and through the wreck 
of their constitutious posterity must suffer. 


We nave had ‘‘somewhat too much of the 
| gospel of work. Itis time to preach the 
gospel of relaxation.’’ Mr. Spencer dis- 


‘sents from John Stuart Mill’s assumption 
that life is for learning and working. He 
_ contends that ‘‘life is not for learning, nor 
is life for working, but learning and work 
my are for life.’ Work is to supply the 
materials, and Knowledge is to apply them 
In making living complete. 


FRENCH actresses, after having exhaust 
ed the charms of skulls, coffins, and such 
like gruesome but inanimate objects, have 
taken to importing wild beasts as playfel- 
A lady, well known to Paris 

play goers,recently bought a very fine Tur 
kestan bear, and, having placed him in a 
cage, applied herself studiously to his edu- 
cation He made such progress in good 
| manners under tuition that at the end of a 
| month she placed her garden at his 
This arrangement answered 
| well between herself and the bear, 

| poor vld woman employed by 
happenea to venture into the garden, and 
was embraced by the black 
such extreme cordiality that on being res- 


iows now. 


dis- 


posal. very 


cued from his arms she bad to be taken 
to the hospital 
A WESTERN letter-writer says: “I have | 


just returned trom Paris. See what I have 
Drought my wife,’ suid a wholesale jew- 
elry dealer extending a small alligator to 
the reporter. The monster was of Roman 
| gold, with ruby eyes, and a flat link in its 

nose. Four smal diamonds were embed 
ded perpendicularly down the back of its 
neck, the last one almost meeting a like 
, row of jewels which ran out into the tail, 
| graduating in width. Other rows were set 


mass of diamonds. 


caine in contact with a small spring in the 
tail, When the gem-encrusted back raised 


itself by a hinge at the neck, disclosing the 
| allowed at the dinner table of the 


face of a watch about as large as a gold 


dollar. The merchant then pressed an- 


other spring, which laid open the interior, a 


perfect system of minute 


stem-winder attached 


works, with a 


HE newspapers ol Texas state that very 
6 fT made to raise 
\ogora goats on a large scale in that State. 
in the western part of the State there are, 

| 1s stated, several millions of acres of | 


rocky, hilly undergrowth of live oak that 
will bot support one sheep to twenty acres, 








but a, 
the actress . 


monster with | "* 
tain intervals, whichis performed by a ten- 
| der, requires but a few minutes’ time; it is 


on eitherside, making the entire back a} 
While examining this | 
fine piece of Work the reporter's finger | 








one cow to forty acres, or one horse to fifty 
acres, and are, in fact, utterly Worthless 
except for the use of goats. ; 


mals can be herded in large flocks with non 
fect safety, and to advantage. A stock. 


raiser in Western Texas has one herd of 
2,000 graded Angoras, herded by one Mexi- 
can. Ina report tothe National Associa. 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, at Boston 
Mass., he says that his goats “‘can be jo. 
cated in summer eight miles from their wa. 
tering-place, and drink once in three days, 
returning to camp the same day—a great 
item in a dry country.’ 

Statistics of the loss of life by fire in 
fourteen of the principal cities of Europe 
between 1869 and 1879, place London at 
the head of the list. In every 100,000 in that 
period 8.3 lives were destroyed, while in Mu, 
nich only .4 of the same number perished. 
The Pali Mall Gazette can understand why 
fires in such towns as Cologne and Hanover, 
with their narrow thoroughfares, and old 
wooden houses, should generally result in 
serious loss of life, ‘‘but London,’’ it says, 
‘possessing, as it does, an extensive fire 
brigade and a fair supply of water, should 
at the least be as free from such accidents 
as the average city of the Continent. Ij 
these figures are corroborated by independ- 
ent inquiry, they point to some serious de. 
fect in the construction of our houses or in 
our system for preventing fire.”’ 

THREE Englishmen have committed in 
Rouen Cathedral acts which are con- 
demned by some as grossly improper, and 
which appear to find no defense in the Lon- 
don journals. It occurred to the men 
while in the Cathedral that it was the time 
and place fora prayer meeting, as they 
were about to depart for Paris. Accord- 
ingly they prayed and sang aloud, ‘‘to the 
stupefaction of the beadle, who was too 
taken by surprise to interfere.’ ‘Things 
will come to a pretty pass,’’ says a corre- 
spondentof a London paper, ‘‘if an officer 
has to be stationed in every Catholic church 
to prevent the eccentricities of English 
zealots.’” Thethree men appear to have 
becn in some way connected with the Sal- 
vation Army—if not in fact, at least in 


| sympathy and methods of worship. 


Some of the illuminated buoys intro- 
duced in European waters have been made 
to burn thirty days, and some four times 
that period—those of a certain size con- 
taining sufficient to furnish the light for one 
year, the flame being constant and _ steady 
night and day, and requiring no attention 
v hutever after being once put in operation. 
‘Lhe lantern attached to the buoy admits 
uir enough to feed the flame, but not a par- 
ticle of water can enter. The most violent 
rales, orthe greatest force of the waves, 


| produce no effect up this light; it burns 


with undimmed brightness as long as gas is 
ii its reservoir, and the light, it is asserted, 
can be thrown six or seven miles in clear 
weather. The refilling of the buoy at cer- 


accomplished by simply passing the gas 


' from a storeholder, by means of a flexible 


tube, into the buoy. 


It is strange that a people so scrupulous- 
ly polite and so thoroughly controlled in all 
their movements by the iron hand of eti- 
quette should not only tolerate but encour- 
age some of the very things which the laws 
vf English and American society positively 
prohibit, says a Saxony correspondent of & 
Chicago paper. But it is custom which de- 
termines what etiquette is and is not. In 
Saxony it is not impolite to smoke in the 
society of ladies; not any more than it is to 
carry a cane or wear awatch. Smoking is 
allowed in many of the first-class theatres; 
smoking is allowed usually after the _ first 
part of fashionable concerts. Siwoking 15 
fashion 
able cafes and clubs. The Saxon ladies are 
accustomed to tobacco smoke, and pay 2° 
attention to it. It is not polite to smoke in 
a private house until you are invited to ¢ 

tul 


> 
so, but the invitation comes along as ! 
ally as the request that you be seated on 
ch: At 


and parties no smoking is allowed—that 


air or sofa 


the evening rect ns 


notin the company rooms, but there !§ # 
smoking-chamber, veranda, or balcony close 
by, where the gentlemen can go out and 
puff to their heart’s content. 
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LIFE’S ESSENCE. 





BY RICHARD REALF. 





Fair are the flowers and the children, but their subtle 
suggestion is fairer; 

Rare is the rosebud of dawn, but the secret that clasps 
itis rarer, 


Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain that pre- | 


cedes it ls sweeter; 
And never was poem yet writ, but the meaning out- 
masters the meter, 


Never a daisy that grows. buta mystery guideth the 
growing : 

Never ariver that flows, but a majesty scepters the 
flowing; 

Never a Shakespeare that soared, but a stronger than 
he did unfold him, 

Nor ever a prophet foretells, but a mightier seer hath 
foretold him. 


Back of the canvas that throbs the painter is hinted 
and hidden: 

Into statue that breathes the soul of the sculptor is 
bidden, | 

Under the joy that is felt Me the infinite issues of | 
feeling, 

Crowning the glory revealed is the glory that crowns 


the revealing. 


Great are the symbols of being, that which is sym- | 
boled is greater: 

Vast the create and beheld, but vaster the tuward | 
creator; | 

Back of the sound broods the silence, back of the gift | 
stands the giving, | 

Back vi the hand that receives thrills the sensitive 
nerves of receiving. 


Space is as nothing to spirit, the deed is outdone by 
the doing ;: 

The heart of the wooer is warm, but warmer the heart 
of the wooing ; 

And up frow the pits where these shiver, and up from 
the heights where those shine, 

Twin voices and shadows swim starward, and the es- 
sence of life is divine. 


a <r 


Monteagle Manor. 


— 








BY ERNEST L. SMITH. 








accoinplished in her way. 

“We are not in the way of schools or 
academies nere,but I have been her instruce- 
tor inysell, and she is a thorough mathema- 
ticlan, an excellent musician, and a linguist 
of no mean Capacity. 

“Weare studving Hebrew now every 
day, she and I,and she devotes her evenings 
to comprehensive reviews of her Latin and 
Greek. | 

“She will be a scholar, sir,if I live tocom- 
plete her education.”’ 

Mr. Crofton looked curiously at the odd. 
ly-assorted pair—the silver-haired shabbily- 
attired old gentleman, with his bald-fore- 
head, eagle eye, and delicate white 
hands,and the dark-browed, sullen-looking 
xirl, with the gipsy skin, untidy frock, and | 
patched boots. 

Pretty ? | 


Y only daughter, sir,” said Colonel 
M tate “and,as I venture to hope, 


( 


Yes, she might be pretty under some cir- | 
cuinstances, but she certainly possessed no 
Sweet leminine graces now. 

“How old are you, Miss Monteagle ?’’ 
he asked, finding it imperatively necessary 
to say something. 

And Mary Monteagle answered in words, | 
“‘seventeen,’’ while her looks repiied plain- | 
ly “None of your business.”’ 

“Go, my child, and gather some flowers 
to deck our humble board,” said the old 
gentleman, nagniloquently, while he con- 
ducted the son of his oidest friend into the 
tuinbie-down old stone house, where the 
carpets were tmoth-eaten, the furniture | 
mildewed, and every trace of decayed gen- 
Ulity told the sad story of better days. 

Mrs. Monteagle, who had been a beauty 
once, Was sitting upin state in a_ battered 
boudoir ina biaek silk dress that must 
have been quite a quarter of a century old, 
with a Hower in her silver-sprinkled hair, 
oddly contrasting with the sharpened out- 
linesand haggard abruptness of ber sixty 
odd years. 

And this was the way in which the oid 
couple lived—in the dead past, as it were— 
Coionel Monteagte starving contentedlyv on 
the revollection of his past grandeur,and his 
wite fondly faneving that tine had stood 
SUI] Since the day when she was a belle of 
society. 

Mrs. Monteagle sweetiv welcomed her 
guest, and touched the little hand-bell at 
her side. 

“We will dine,” she sani to the mand. 

“Please, ma’am,’’ breathlessiv uttered 
that young person, “there ain’t nothin’ for 
dinner. 

“We eat the last of the cold beet yester 
day, and the dog he tipped over the pan ot! 
oysters, and——”"’ 

“That will do, Jane," said Mrs. Montea- 
gie, with a red spot mounting to each of her 
cheek-bones, 

“I said—we will dine.” 

And Jane withdrew witha jerk. 

The dinner was served presently—an_ in- 
stance of the inagnetic power of wili—but 
there was no cold beef, neither were there 
oysters, 

Fruit, athin watery soup of herbs and 
parsley, a tastefully yvarnisiied salad of te! 
tuce and mayonnaise, and a dish of peaches 
and cream torined the meal 


| 
| 


“Quite Arcadian !"’ said Mrs. Sf iz 
With a giggie, 
$e A ' } 
» vet ~ ; : 5 
€ i Mr. ¢ 


But the salad was 
‘Where is Mary? 
“Drinking in the beauties of the suns 
presume,’’ the lady answered airlly. 
“The dear child has an artist's soul, and 
wedo not ue ber down W& any loursor 
rules,’’ 





| the bushes, and 


' such 
sometimes get confused, and scarcely know 
right from wrong.” 


Pelham says, if 1 
fullv; and that will buy tniatiina lany a 
little luxury, and go far towards paying the 
grocer and the baker.” 


warinlv; and in his eye, at 


beauty, 
blowing her jetty 
tion ol 
eolor on ber check, 
sparkie of her eves hicalt- 


serit and Arabic, and all these mysteries, 


have been 
you. 
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The colonel fel] aslee 


nner, Mra. ae ® and her painted 
W theinsel ves into the 
and Mr. Croft wo cy cy 
a tans he had promised to stay a week at 
Onteagle Manor, giuntered out upon the 
eights Which overlooked the valley be- 
low, 7 

As he stood there a rustling sounded in 
the dark-browed gipsy 
Sprang up the hillside. i 

“y ou havea fine place here, Miss Mont- 
eagle,’’ he said, by Way of inaking himself 
agreeable. 

“I hate it!” said Mary. 

“I beg your pardon!” exclaimed Mr. 
Crofton, in amazement. 
at do!” flashed out the girl, “I hate it 
all! 

“The learning, und the grand pretences, 
and the miserable makeshitts.”’ 

“But——" 

“Ah,” said Mary 
know itall. 
_ “You never heard the tradeainen how!- 
Ing at the back doors like a pack of wolves ; 
you don’t know that the house 1s advertis- 


Monteagle, “you don't 


| od for sale for tax arrears. 


“How should you? 


| 


on, inwardly bewailing him- | 


in his chair after “I have deliberately made up my mind 


that I cannot be happy without you. 

“And although Tdon't profess to bea 
rich man,I believe I can make you a better 
allowance than thirty shillings a week, 
while at the saine tite you will not be 
couipelled tu work ten hours a day for 
it. 

“That is the business-like view 
question, 

“Now to the more personal one. 

“Don't you think, Mary, that you could 
love ine ? 

**Because I 


of the 


love you very much in- 


| deed !"" 


“How should you know that the very | 


clothes we wear are not paid for, nor the 
coals that cook our dinner? 


“Papa smokes his cigars, and mamma | 


poses in the great chair and dreams of em. 
broidery work, and I am expected to learn 
Arabic and Sanserit, and nobody Knows 
what else, and ignore our wretched 
poverty. 

“But I can't. 

“Who could?” 

Mr. Crofton looked pityingly at the girl's 
Sparkling eyes, and pale excited face. 

“IT aut very sorry to hear this,”’ 
he. 

“Can nothing be done?” 

“Yes,” said Mary Monteagle brusquely, 
“something can be done, and I ain doing it, 
as far as I can. 

“But papaand inainina must not. be al- 
lowed to suspect it. 

“Tam learning a trade.”’ 

“You!” he echoed, ‘a trade !"" 

‘There's a factory near here,” 


said 


she said 


| calmly, 


“The country girls earn a little pocket 
money there, sewing. 

“Tam to have a machine as soon asI have 
learned to inanaye it. 

“Tyo every evening while papa fancies 
Tam atthe Greek and Latin, to Fariner 
Pelbain’s, whose wife teaches ine the use of 
the machine. 

“Tam learning housework, too. 

“T made the mayonnaise 

“Our servant can do 
sort. 

“But it would kill mamma 
I stooped, as she would call 
labor.”’ 

“You are quite right,"’ said 


to think that 
it, lo menial 


Mr. Crof.- 


| ton. 


“That is what I wanted to know,’ said 


| Mary. 


by myself, in 


‘Because living here all 
atmosphere, I 


a stranye, unnatural 


“But they will have to know it, when 


“When I really go into the factory,’’ said 


Mary. 


“Yes, I know that. 
“But until then, ] would spare them the 


pang. 


“Tam to have five shillings a day, Mrs. 


work the machine skil- 


said Mr. Crofton 
that tromiedt 
Mary Monteagle was glorified with rare 
i »stood there, the fresh wind 
curls about, the retlee- 

sunset 
aud the yrave, far-away 
beneath the 
any as- 


“You are a noble girl,” 


as Sh 
the orange 


Velie d 


jonny lashes; ‘and il Leould be ol 


sistance to you In this task——" 


“You can,” said the girl abruptly. 


“Youcan Stay Lhere and amuse papa, s0 


that he sbali not suspect What Gccnpies uy 
Line. 


San 


“You ean divert his attention from 


his experience 


And, tor the first thime in 


of her,Marvy Monteagle laughed—a inellow, 


pird-like laugh. 
“} will,’ said Mr. Crofton heartily. 
And so the couipact Was sealed’ velween 


thein. 


Instead of the weed he had promised his 


lather to spend with Colonel Monteagle his 
stay was extended to three. 


Atthe end of that period be graveiy ad 


dressed bimnseli to the dark-eyed daughter 
of the house. 


2° said he. 
next 


“Flow is the trade 


“lauito have a week, , 


MMAcILIe 


sald Mary, with ti¢e Colsciots pride of one 
who has eonquered tate; “and then, only 
think of it, Mir. ('ro.ton, I Shall earn tive 
shillings “a dav: 

“Mary,” said Mr. Crolton seriously, so] 


another plan for 


thinking ol 


wife has 
nee 


t tits fariier’s 


“You tell te 


made a first-c'ass bh Iserke per ot you 
rizeat pies yesterday, said 
M , j 1 i I s¥ pullle | 
. ‘ 
ru 
“But you are pot it ve with ine BAI 
Mary, opening her bright, black eyes. 


“But 1 am,’ said Mr. Crofton, with great 
| gravity. 








for your salad 
to-day, and T baked the bread. 
nothing of the 


“I don't know," 
night try.” 

And then she blushed charmingly. 

So Colonel Monteayle’s daughter went to 
her lover's home, and astonished every one 
there with her thorough knowledge of 
housekeeping in all its details, 

And the two old peopie with the burden 
of insolveney and care lifted off their lives, 
dwelt quietly on inthe ancient tower-like 
house, and talk to everybody who crosses | 
their path of “the exceilent marriage which 
my daughter Mary has contracted.” 

“A thorough seholar,’’ says 
Monteagle, with dignity. 

“A inusician, a linguist, a therough He- 
brew student, anda proficient in Latin and 
(rreek, 

“T inyself was her instructor. 

“Itis not singular tbat a girl of such in- 
tellectual power shouid marry well.” 

But Colonel Monteagle, honest man, 
never dreamed that it was the sewing-tna- 
chine and the vehement struggle to yet tree 
trom debt which conquered Mr. Crotton's 
heart. 

There are plenty of scholars and poetesses 
in the world, but a real womanly woman,is 
not ber price far above rubies ? 


whispered Mary. ‘1 


Colonel 


—— - 


His Revenge. 


BY L. H. W. 


ND you mean. it, Jeanne, you mean 
\ those cruel words ? 


yi “Take care, lass! I'm a man,astrong 
man, too, beside whom you're naught buta 
pygmy: but something snapped inside ine 
when | listened to vour sweet, low voice, 


which never changed a whit when you said 


that as took all the sunshine out of iny 
iile j 
“T think itwas iny heart as broke, 


Jeanne. 

“Oh, don’t take everything from me lke 
that f°’ 

There was almost a sob in Jack Withers 4 
tone. 

They were standing on the pier which 
Jutted out into the sea, these two, and the 


| little fishing simack belonging tothe man 
danced on the blue crest of the waves, 

But there was no relenting in the girl's 
face, a face which boasted acurious light | 
and eoloring, Which at thines lent her 
beauty. 


‘anda willul pout was on 


deepening the | 


' 


A frown had gathered on her brow now, 
the searlet lips, 
beneath which gleamed the white even 
teeth. 

“Not mean it, Jack Withers? 

“Ot course IT mean it. 

“Do you think itis sueha pleasant thing 
totell you that you misunderstood ime 
when you thought I loved you, when you 
fancied one day I would bo your wile? 


“\Mosunderstood you?” eehoed tho tan 
with quick, fleree passion, wheeling round 
that he might look down tull upon her, his 


blue eyes blazing into hers with honest 
wrath. 

“That's what you call it, is it? 

“Well, I'd ive iItunother name, if so be 
as 1 was asked. 

“Misunderstood you when, unrebuked, 
you Jet myarinn ‘Steal about your waist, 
when uly lips rested on yours, and only the 
still night heard the sweet promises 1 so 
loved to seal there ? 

“Nav, nav, Jeanne! 
“Tt'sthe Freneh biood in vour veins tak 


lng you a ecoquette and a trifler. 

“But don't go too far, may girl. 

“]ts an bouest man’s honest love I offer 
you. 
~ #Ob, Joanne,don't 
less to vou! 

linpatientiv she stamped ber foot 

“Its agreat pity you don’t understand 
plain speaking, Mr. Jack! sli 
grily. ; 

“Perhaps, however, Ils 
ut fault.”’ 

Ste bad roused the sleepy devil 
now. 

It gleamed from the lad’s eyes—1t trem 
pled in tis volce. 

“You're not deceiving 
4 a answered, claspilyg 
wrist in ayrip of steel. 

“It's tle<thi and blood that st nds between 
at's Pierre Andre! 


tell ine that it's worth- 


said oan 


Div aCeent Lael s 


‘ 


me— don't think 
‘ 


he One meta 


us, Jeune 
“Deny wif vou dare 
, . ’ shai ats 

But the yirl’s paze wee is unflinehing 


muti, 


1OW mt 


and she laughed, a litte, : 
mocking latch. 
' 
“Ah, here comes Pierre iif Sait, 
] t " ' ‘ 
slightly turning her bead as th sound ol a 
hurrying footstep drew bear 
“Perhaps he iaAKe el wou 
s 
wrist. 
‘it's not ny lault I i hay 


! ra" ‘ nm 


With Dn 

Like a inan dazed he reac 
collage. 

Some one came, haif-softly, half-shyly, 


1 DAIS WMOLhe! 


| 


| 


forward to meet him, a girl, as yet scarce 


| more than a child. 


Ten years before her father’s boat had 
gone down among the rocks, and ever since 
Jack's parents bad taken ber own parents’ 
place. 

They bad cared for ver 
they bad taught Jack 
sister. 

But she, ah, it was not sister love she felt 
for lit! 

In her eves he was a hero, 
him hero worship, 

“Are you tired, Jack?" she whispered; 
“you look so white and strange! 

“Oh, tell ine, what las happened ?"" 

“Ttush child! you trouble ine, 

‘in heaven's name leave me in peace,” 

She shrank at tho sound of his voice, and 
her blue eyes filled with tears. 

It was seldom indee | Jack spoke harsh- 
lv; but her own pain was forgotten in her 
certainty that his suflering was so far be- 
youd hers, 

Awhile ago he had said something snapp- 
ed within linn. 

Had itlet the veil fall from his eyes 
where other matters were concerned ? or 
did he mutely discover, as in obedience to 
his conmmand the girl turned silently from 
hint, thathe to whom cruelty had been 
dealt night also deat it? 

“Tell mother Dil not be back fora while 
and net to worry,’ he cried, and went out 


like their own; 
to feel tor her likea 


and she gave 


| again from the house, 


It was three days before he returned. 

Hie had thought the problem out then, 
and he had walked straight to Mary Mor- 
tons side, snd reaching out, took in his her 
small browa hand, 

“Have Tread aright Mary ?” he asked. 

“Do you loveme? 

“If so, let's be married without delay. 

It was aatrangve curt wooing, but it open- 
ed upon the wirl a flood of suusbine, 

She forgot Jack had sad nothing of his 
love for her, forgot the jealousy she had 
known in days not long gone by of the 
pretty breneh girl, forgot all save thata 
dream all unhoped-for had become a bless 
ed and blisstul reality. 

A month later she and Jack stood before 
the little altar and were iiorried. 

Uptothisinoment a strange impatience 
had possessed lin, 

No lover, however exacting, could have 
more eagerly haned his wedding-morn, but 
When it wasall over asudden fear crept 
about the virl-wite’s heart 


What had she looked tor? 
W hat tial shie missed ? 
fa void litherte all unsuspected now 


crept into ler litle, she gave her secret to 
Hilenee, and silonee never betrays. 

She was brightand cheerful always. 

W lis Shicotil { mise ppt be? 

Had she not Jack-—Juck, whose posses. 
sion ali the wirlsenvied her, and who had 
chosen ber, depondent and penniless, trom 
Chieti all? 


One year later there caine the crowning 
blossom to ler happiness. 
If sometioes she had shed seeret tears, 


all unknowing why, she couid never shed 
them agaior she was the motherol Jack's 
ehild, a boy —a little son. 

Yet, wateltog Jack as be bent to kins for 
the first trove the little lying ou her 
breast, Sle Sighed, 

Souething in the caress 


{ . 
maew 


was Wanting, but 


Soe was oa poor bitthe fisher-yirl. 

How she could tell this? 

Jeanne s banns were read again last 
Sunday,’ sie sand toh husband, when 
their db Wiis Lisree tronmth itl. 

*You kn -ho aud boerre were to have 


been marriedinore than a year ago, but 


Pierre's iather died, and be bad to go bome 


to brane 

ooh at } onlis Way buck now, 

Thev'] bees thea i is Soon as he ar 
ri 

“They sa " eome into quite a little 
fort 

J ‘ j iti aay 
sj j ; id besapypry —— 

‘ VV ] .* ‘ ” 

] itt j th anda white 
1a i i ti i iy j 
(rt t i ; (heron wate 
6 

| r 4 ’ mst 

‘ fi e ‘ + 
uns 

li , ! ti VAves ing t we 

graced Claes ! it me ran Ge 
iié vii Vi i ‘ “ ‘ 
Wai i 1M fi | 

{ , i iy teva! 

I" ey er 
heated to i} - thi a wih of thimtin- 

i! ~ L gaect btisths i wassafe beside 

| 4 was pre ture. 

Hie was not there 

}! i s ‘ 4 

~ i tayet e bers epratavee ss teagt 

nt . it { erivey 

\ ~ tL Sound por 
it t i i sole Vessel in 
list . 
Well sie | ; i Jack's absence 
iti 
if , to be of what 
sid ‘ i y away while 
ti un kious 
| i llv have 
| Ww 
re 
that 
Ja " bhi, 
MME Lis vii " Willi water. 
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When her husband caine hoine he must 


be warimed and dried. 

But when she had done all that there was 
to do, she hai time for the terrible fear, 
which would not be driven away, w 


w. 

She laid her boy in his warm bed, and 
paced up and down the room, her eyes dry 
and teariess, but a great choking sob in her 
throat, while now and again the gun booim- 
6d forth its sound of woe, 

The bands of the clock crept slowly on, 
when at lam the something for which she 
had waited caine. 

Long before the men reached the cottage 
she hai thrown the door wide open, and 
stood upon its threshold, lamp in hand. 

W hat was the burden that they bore? 

She knew now that it was for this had 
been her patient waiting. 

Like one turned to inarble, she led the 
way, till they laid hiin on his bed. 

ith a long tremulous sigh he oped wide 
his ey en. 

With one wild ery of joy, she sank on her 
knees beside him. 

Her terrible fear vanished; she had 
thought him dead —he was yet living. 

“Thank Heaven!’ 

“It wasa brave act, mistress, and pray 
Heaven his lite bas not paid the forfeit,” 


spoke up one of the meb,wiping a tear from | 


his eve. 

“He'd been out to the wreck, and swain 
back to the shore with two men, when, by 
the light of the rockets, we saw another 
clinging to the .) ast. 

“We'll save him, too, boys,’ said Jack. 

“And in he plunged, we holding fast to 
the rope abut his waist. 

“It was a bard stragyle, but he was nigh 
on to shore again when the man he was 
carrving spoke. 

“Wo thought he'd grown too heavy, for 
Jack threw hii from him as if he had been 
carrion, and he disappeared under tbe 
waves. 

“Jack made two strokes for shore, but 
his purpose changed. 

“Heturned back; he eaught the man 


again, nor ever let go his hold tillthe waves | 


washed both at our feet. 
“Jeanne Divot was there to 


receive her | 


the exquisite spring goods. 

“y here was Soe Ereented spring silk— 
rosebudson a dark ground—which #0 ex- 
acily suited my taste and complexion that 
it really seemed to have been nade for 
me. 

“I thought 1 would go right over to-day 
and get it before it issnapped up by some 
one else, 

“It ia only thirty-five dollars.” 
| Thompson winced. 

He began to understand about the true 
| inwardness of the early spring chicken and 
crosses. 

“My dear, couldn't you wait awhile? 

“T have just at this time a pressing use 
for every shilling that I can command. 

“Next week——" 

But Mrs. Thompson had set down her 
coffee-cup, and was drawing out her poc- 
ket handkerchief. 

“T knew you'd refuse,”’ she said huskily. 

‘But, Maggie, a woman cannot always 
understand what pressing need her husband 
| nay sometimes have for money in his bus- 

iness affairs. 

“And let that hateful Mrs. Murchie get 

the silk——”’ 
| Just here the door-bell rang, and Miss 
Maude Amalia jumped down from her high 
chair and ran to answer it. 

“It's your letters and papers, papa!’’ she 
cried, holding them up, “and one of ’em 
sinelis so nice, just like imamina's pretty 
bottles on ber bureau!" 

Thompson looked at the missive in ques- 
tion ; so did his wife; and she noticed that 
| it was ina lady's handwriting, and directed 
| to “Mr. John Thompson.” 

She watched him as he glanced over the 
| first few lines. 
| Then he looked at the signature,siniled— 

and folding the note without finishing it, 
| glanced at his wile, colored a little, and 
| slipped it under the papers beside his 

rlate. 

; “Who is that perfumed envelope from ?”’ 
| inquired his wife. 
“Why, asort of business note,”’ 
; swered indifferently. 
“From «a lady?” said Mrs, Thompson, 








he an- 


Jover and kiss him back to consciousness; | 8uspiciously. 


for it was Pierre, Jack had saved—saved at | 
the cost of his own lile, perhaps. 

“Poor lad! 

“Oh, here's the doctor now.” 

But after ashortexaminuation the pbysi- 
cian turned sadly away. 

His power was futile here. 

As yet, the wife, poor soul,had spoken no 
word, 

She now motioned for them all 
her. 

Silently they filed out of the room, 

“Mary,” said Jack—for he it was who was 
the first to speak, “poor lass! 

“L've not made you quite happy. 

“Forgive ine, dear, 

“I thought of you and the little one to- | 
night in the midst of the breakers, 

“T thought of you when I flung bim from | 
Thee 

*Don’t tell our boy how near his father 
Was a tnurderer, 

“For it was that, Mary—it was that. 

“But T turned back, ny lass. 

“Tell him that, 

“You—you said her banns had been 
rewd. 

“I've long owed her a debt. 

**Is it paid, do vou think ? 

“Notas Timeant to pay it; but that, I 
gucss, don't matter. 

“The ditference was that God, and not the | 
devil, signed the bond. | 

“T thought of the joy in her face, which 
made its beauty. | 

“It would have been cruel, wife, to have 
blotted it out; and—and she loved hin. 

‘Gd wnd little wife ! 

“Bend closer. 

“Ah, vou've been a true lass to me. 

“Maybe in titme—in tinme—" 

The sentence was left untinished. 

Time had become eternity. 

0 ~ fe -— 


Wrongly Directed. 





to leave 





BY FLORENCE MEU RER,. 








| Upstairs for something he had 


“Yes—from wa lady,’’ he adinitted reluc- 
tantly. 

“What business can alady have with 
you?” 

“Only a little private business 
ter. 

“IT will tell vou in a day or two. 

“Why,” glancing up at the clock, and 
then consulting his watch, “it's later than 1 
thought by ten minutes, 

I must hurry.” 

And he did hurry; and in his haste went 


inat- 


leaving the letters on the table. 


Mrs. ‘Thompson did not allow the oppor. | 


tunity to passed unimproved. 

She listened until she heard her hus- 
band’s footsteps on the top stairs, and then, 
drawing forth the perfuined note, hurried- 
ly opened it and read— 


“DEAR J.— 

“Where were you last night? 
for you all the time, but in vain. Romeo 
and Juliet was lovely. Romeo reminded 
ine of you. Thanks for your lovely lilies. 
Do you remember what you said to me on 
Tuesday, while eating ice-cream on the 
balcony?) Well, I have thought it all over, 
and conclude that it will be the best after 
all, Come this evening early, and we will 
make arrangements. Toddy gone away. 
Nobody at home but L and me, , 

“Yours only, 


I looked 





eo eg 


Thompson was heard down- 
stairs, 

His wife hastily slipped the note under 
the letters, and disappeared by another 
door, 

He put Che paper in his pocket and went 
away. 

Then Mrs. Thommpsou went upstairs to 
dress the baby. 


coming 


Her tace was rosy red,and her eyes shone | 


with an unusual brillianey. 

And as she performed this interesting 
maternal duty, she gave expression to her 
secret emotions in brief and emphatic sen- 


| tences, 


R. JOHN THOMPSON came down to | 
M breakfast rosy, looking as happy as | 

any reasonable man inight desire to 
UUOK, 

His wife sat siniling at the head of tne | 
table, and his little daughter, Maude Ama- 
lia, on one side; while, to crown the meas- | 
ure of his content, broiled spring chicken 
and water-cresses—his favorite break fast- 
dish—grected his gratified gaze. 

“So spring has come alveady, bas it?’ | 
said Thompson, with a ylance at the vernal 
tow! and its verdant accompaniment. 

“Yes, indeed,” responded Mrs. Thomp- 
gon, as she sinilingly poured out the cof- 
fee. 


And then, with a pensive look, she con- 
tinued. 

*“T was at Madame Robineite’s vesterday, 
looking at the spring bonnets’ a slighit 
shadow passed over Thoinpson's face—“the 
loveliest things that I ever beheld, and so 
cheap."’ 

“Ah!” said Thompson, absently munch- 
ing a cress. 


**] tried on one,’ continued Mrs. ‘T.—“a 


,most exquisite white hat, with seven pink 


ostrich tips. 

“it really made me look ten yeare 
younger.”’ 

“You're young enough,” said her bus- 


band, a littie abruptly. 

“You wouldn't want to look like a schou! 
girl.” 

“And then I just stepped into Field and 
Foster’s,"’ resumed Mrs, Thowpeon, ‘and | 


“So it was that which took him = out On | 
| Tuesday evening! 
“Went to that ball, when he told me he | 


was going to his club supper, 
“Oh yes! and expected to go to” the thea- 


tre last night—only something prevented, | 


and he stayed at homme. 
“Looking out all the evening for him, was 

she? 

“The wretch! 

“Romeo and Juliet indeed ! 

“A pretty Romeo—torty years old, getting 
bald, and the father of a family. 

*And he sends her lilies, =~ 

“Wonder how much they cost? 


“That's his pressing necessitv for money | 


just at this tune. 5 
“Keeps another woman in 

bouquets, 

clothing. 

“And he's to see her this evening. 

“Oh, yes, indeed ! 

“Bo quiet you little torment!" she Said to 
the baby. 

“Wants him to come early. 

' “Well, he will, no doubt ; and so will 

“I'll toliow him, and tind out who she is 
and I'll expose her, if I live. , 

“Only he mustn’ts ISpect 

*Oh, the deceitful, uy; wrat 
J Tete ! 

Here she broke down, and living the 
baby close to ber boson, burst Inte an agony 
of tears and sobbiny. is 

When Thompson came hone that even- | 


expensive 
and refuses his wile necessary 


(do) 


really it was as good as a museum tw see 


forgotten, | 


ing, he found his wife, nicely dressed and 


i in the parlor. 
oy en hee awh, that there was 
i unusual about her. ; 
we ge nervous and castes, ene 
chair very fast as § : 
reg ota carriage-blanket, dropping & 


stitch now and then. , 
“What's the matter, Maggie ? ‘ 
“Aren't you well?” he inquired, stand- 

the fire, and looking down at 





| ing betore t 


| eTOb, yes—perfectly well!” she replied, 


| with a toss of her Lead, and dropping two 
es. . 
“Toomente sat down and unfolded his 
ening paper. ; 
*"Then his wife looked up with asmnile. 

‘(Going to the theatre to-night ? 

“No, 

“There is nothing much worth seeing, 
and you know I don't generally care about 
it.”’ 

“Don't you, indeed ? 

bed | thought you liked Romeo and Ju- 
liet.”” 

“They had that last night. 

“Hamlet to-night, I 
Thompson. 

“Would you like to go ?”” 

“T go? 

“No, indeed!” with another toss, and 
dropping three inore stitches. 
| Thompson began to read the report of the 

ueen’s speech to the parliament. — 
| Mrs. Thompsou’s speech broke in upon 
it— 

“Was it pleasant at the club’? (deep, sar- 
castic emphasis on ‘club’) ‘Tuesday 
| night?” 

“Very. 

“Some capital songs and speeches.”’ 

“Oh, no doubt! 

“Some very agreeable speeches. 

“He, he! 

“And it was cool and pleasant on the bal- 


believe,’ said 





=. 
“What balcony?” 

He was looking at her with eyes a little 
wide" than usual ; and she thought she had 
him now. 

He might pretend ignorance and _in- 
nocence, but he could not deceive her 
again. 

“What's the price of lilies?’ she inquir- 
ed, fixing her eyes upon hiin. 

“Lilies ? 

“I really don’t know.” 

“Oh, the hypocrite ! 

“The cold-blooded deceiver!’ thought 
she. 

But she only remarked sarcasticall y— 

“*Tce-creain is good.” 

Thompson turned a little pale as he looked 
at her. 

She perceived this,and gave a triuinphant 
hysterical giggle. 

“Maggie, my dear,” said Mr. Thompson, 
gently laying aside his paper, and speaking 
in a fluttering voice. 

“Oh, yes! 

“I'm your dear, am I? 

‘Yours only, of course. 

“Ha, ha! 

“Oh, ny! 

‘Ha, ha, ha!” 

Thompson was white now. 

He sat for ainoment looking intently at 
his wife, then started upand seized his hat 
and gloves. 

“Where are you going ?” inquired Mrs. 
Thompson, with a sudden forced calinness, 
while her eyes glittered ominously. 

“Only to step out on a little business mat- 
ter,’’ he replied. 

Then he slipped into the nursery where 
the maid was. ¥ 

“Mary,"’ he said breathlessly, “go down- 
Stairs and stay with your mistress, 

“Don’t leave her for an instant until my 
return. 

“If possible, get her to bed. 

“She's ill, and I'm going for a doctor.” 

Mary obeyed. 

She found her wistress in the pantry 
frantically attiring herself in an ulster and 
a poke-bonnet witha veil. 

“Lor’s, ma’am!"? said Mary, ‘“whereso- 
| €ver are vou going this time of evening by 

yourself?” z 
| “Go upstairs and stay with the children.” 
| said Mrs. Thompson ituperiously. 
“I have a little errand to attend to.” 
| “Oh, mum,” eried the distressed Mary 
“hadn't you better stay in and lie down, 
/mnuin, and get over it?” 

“Get over what?’ said Mrs. Thow pson 
sharply, as she buttoned up the ulster on 
the way to the door, 

“Master said you was indisposed, mum, 
| and that IT was to watch you and get you to 
_ bed, and that he had gone for a doctor.” 
“Gone tor a doctor? 








, Thompson, as she placed her hand 
| door knob. 
| But the door was locked, and the key 
| gone, bs 
| “This is too much !” she tried. 
“He Knew that I bad found it all out, and 
| would follow him. + 

“And to be locked up in my own house, 
and have iy OWN Servants to set watch over 
me! 

“ri Lever subinit to it—never! 

“I'll go home to my darling mother, and 


on the 


| ever leave her again !” 


The thought came like an inspiration,and 
she at once proceeded to act upon it. 
When Thompson returned, in about ten 
Ininutes, with the family physician, he was 
inet In the hall by the bewildered Mary. 
_ Her mistress was at the top of the s 
i 


Stairs, 
100KIiny down 


{pon thein and listening. 

Oh, Sir, missus isin siteh a way. She’s 
packing uP ail ber things and gelng to run 
away, and carry the precious chi 

vay 1 4 2 children alon 
with her, . 


“I told you so, doctor,” T 
with a look ot agony, a ae 





“Oh, the deceitful villain! thought Mrs, | 


| drink noother kind during his sojurn. 


— 





“She’s entirely out of her m 
“Can nothing be done for norte 


“Before I see your wife,” said the dog 


deliberately, “describe to m 
you can Bow: this sudden ‘attack 
on. 


‘Have you observed any 5 
fore this evening ?” Y SYmptome by, 

“Never.” - 

‘‘Has anything occurred duri 
to excite or affect her?” ne the day 

“Not vee know of. 

“At breakfast she wasas wel] 
except— a Usual, 
“Ah, stay! she was a little worned by 
not being able to supply her at ones 
money for a spring bonnet and 

“Ah,” — the me nape’ knowingly, 

“Two such casesin the Midland 
now. Asylom 

“Anything else?” 

“Nothing, except—— 

‘‘Yes, there was a little vexation about a 
— yn did 

“A letter said the doctor, loo 
terested. a 

“Nothing of importance. 

“I happened to receive a letter, 
upon opening, I discovered to be in 
for quite another person—young Jobp 
Thompson, of Cresswell & Co, 

“It was from a lady friend, and I, of 
course, could not oe fy Mrs. Thompson's 
curiosity in regard to it, and she seemed 
vexed.”’ 

Mrs. Thompson crept away from the head 
of the stairs,and very quietly laid down 
upon a lounge. 

She looked pale but serene, 

“How are you now, dear?’ inquired 
her husband, silently seating himselt by 
her side. 

“A great deal better, love. 
had a nervous attack ; 
now.”’ 

A few days thereafterthe whole town 
was excited and triumphant over the 
elopement of young Jobn Thompson with 
the lovely Kate Lindsay, whose cruel and 
hard-hearted brother, Todd, had opposed 
their union, 

“I fully expected it,’? said Thompson to 
his wife. 

And then he told ber all about the le- 
ter. 

“Why didn’t you tell ime this at once?” 
inquired Mrs. Thompson reproachfully. 

‘*Because, my dear, I knew that you, or 
any other woman, would have told it in 
confidence toa dozen friends, and so have 
spoiled the lovers’ plan.’ 


THE STORY OF THE NILE.—Although the 
Nile 1s not in Europe, there are at this mo- 
nent 80 many Europeans on the Nile that 
some remarks about it will not be amiss. 
The word Nile in Arabic means blue, but 
the word does not well describe the color of 
the water. At Cairo the stream is of a gray- 
ish tone, with a slight touch of red in it. 
ancient name for the river was Hapi-Mooa, 
the last word being identical with the Coptie 
for water. Hapi or Apis was the sacred 
bull of Memphis,and there were numerous 
temples erected to this deified form of the 
Nile. The overflow of the river was con- 
sidered to be the marriage of Isis and Osiris, 
and even at the present day there is the re- 
mains of this belief found in an Arab cere- 
ony. A pillar of mud now represents the 
bride. It is erected at the entrance to one 
of the canals near Cairo, and is swept awa 
by the rushing waters when the dam is 
opened. The Mohamuinedan tradition is 
that.the mud pillar was substituted by 4 
Moheinmedan ruler for a virgin whom the 
Christians used to sacrifice there every year. 
This ceremony takes place about the 10th 
of August, when the overflow is generally 
approaching its highest point. The first in- 
dication of the rise appear in lower Egyr 
about the beginning of June, and continue 
until September, when the full overflow is 
reached. 

The height of the inundation is ot the 
greatest possible importance to the people 
of Egypt. A rise of only eighteen feet at 
Cairo is loooked upon as approaching a fam- 
ine year. Up to twenty-seven feet the rise 
is good, but above that height it becomes & 
tlood and carries away the dykes, destroy: 
ing the crops and breeding pee 
among menand cattle. The 10th of Augu 
is the date upon which the dams are open 
and the water allowed to overflow the 
country. When the Nile begins to fall - 
openings are closed, but the waters reula n 
on the land until they are dried up in iod 
vember or December. During this per 4 
the only roads are the tops of the dykes, 
these are likely to be swept away li — 
an unusually high tide. It may be br sg 
mentioning that the Nile water is cons! a 
ed to be most wholesome, and an Arab p 
verb says: 

: » ou will ever wish 
ayant Mae eta fin done drinking dish. ‘ 

It is suid that the deposed Khedive, when 
he visited London some years ago, 
a supply o* Nile water with bim,an 





I must have 
but it’s over 





to prefer the Nile to the Thames is not on 


excessive praise of the former. 
————— > __ ae 

CLEANING BLack SILK.—One of hy 
things “not generally known,” at ripe whe 
the country,is the Parisian method of c a , 
ing black Kilk. The modus operandi ls poet 
sitnple. The silk must be thoroug 
brushed and wiped witha cloth, then — 
flat on a board or table and sponged a> 
with hot coffee, thoroughly freed from om 
ment by being strained through err to 
The silk is sponged on the side inten y~ 
show, it is allowed to become partially ne 
and then ironed on the wrong side. ap 
coffee removes every particle of grease, 
restores the brilliancy of the silk, 
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COURTING RUSSIAN GIRLS. 





OVE 1s the same the worid over, but 
“courting’ 18 managed very differentiy 
in different countries, 

Russian courting, among the middie 

asses, 18 peculiar 

™ The Pant Whit-Sunday after the young 
girl \s acknow.edged by her motber to be 
of marriageabie years, #he is taken to the 
Petersburg sumimer-garden, to jom tue 
“bridal promenade.” 

This consists of the Soneeove of the Rus- 
sian tradesmen walking in procession toi- 
iowed by their parents. 

Up and down they go, pretending to chat 
with eaco Other and to take no notice of the 
young Inen—the tradesmen’s sons, dressed 
in their best cloths—who walk iw another 
procession on the other side, 

However, every now and then, some 
young fetiow slips out of his proper rank 
and adds himself to the line of giris on tue 
other side, speaking to one particulariy. 

The parents of the girl join in the conver. 
sation In aa few moments, and soon trey 
leave the promenade and are joined by the 
parents of the young man. 

Generally, the old tolks have talked it 
well over before, but on this occasion every 
yne pretends to be surprised. 

On the next day a female confidante calls 
on the girl's parents and requests her hand. 
This granted, all the relations on both sides 
meet and argue about the portion to be 
zgiven with thegirl. 
~ It this 18 not satisfactory, all is at an end; 
if itis what is expected, the betrothal takes 
place. 

The bride and bridegroom kneel down 
upon a great fur mat, and the bride takes a 
ring from her finger and gives it to the 
bridegrooin, who returns the gift by an- 
other. 


The bride’s mother meanwhile crumbles | 


a piece of bread over her daughter’s head, 
and her father hoids the image of bis 
daughter's — saint over his future son- 
in-law’s well-brushbed tocka, 

As they arise the bridesinaids sing a wed- 
ding song. 

The guests each bring forward a present 
of so:ne sort. 

Wine 18 handed about, and some one says 
it is bitter and needs sweetening. Upon 
this the bridegroom kisses the bride—the 
sweetness being supposed to be provided 
by this Kkiss—salutes the company and takes 
his leave, on which the bridesmaids sing a 
song With a chorus something like this :— 


**Fareweti, happy bridegroom, 
But return to be still more happy.*’ 


Courting time has now begun. 

Every evening the lover comes to his 
lady's home with a present which is always 
something good to eat—generally cakes or 
suyar-pluins. 

He inakes love under rather awkward 
circumstances, for the bridesmaids sit about 
the betrothed pair in a circle, singing songs 
descriptive ot their happiness. 

The last evening of the courtship is en- 


livened by the presentation of the gifts of 
the bridegroom, which must include 
brushes, combs, soap, and perfumery. 


On receiving these, the bridesmaids in- 
Btantly carry the bride away,and wash her, 
dress her hair, and perfume her pocket- 
handkerchief. 

Thus touched up, she returns tothe com- 
pany, and the bride’s father gives his future 
80n-In-law the marriage portion, which he 
takes hoine with him in a neat bag. 

The next morning be returns tor the lady 
herself, 

She receives hiui with ber bair unbraided 
and flowing down her back. 

They are married by the ceremonies ol the 
Greek Church, and the oid folks never go 
to the wedding dinner. 

Those eternal bridesmaids, whom they 
must hate by this tine, are there, however, 
still on duty, and the evening closes by the 
bride Kneeling down and pulling off ber 


Se 





husband's boots to prove ber Intention to | 


be un obedient and submissive wife, 

(sood-natured bridgrooins generally hide 
jewelry or money in their boots, which the 
bride may take possession of a8 belin for 
ber pride. 

Alter the wedding-day the parents begin 
to give feasts, and keep it up 4 week, and It 
IS NOL Until all this isover thatthe ‘ young 
couple’ see those blessed bridesinaids take 
their departure. 

They are then compelled to kiss them, and 
give them each a present. 

————>. « ———__-—-— 


Sawpust.—A lumber journa! cails atcen- 


tion to the wonderful possibilities of Saw. | 


dust xs follows: We bave been shown a 
model of a car wheel consisting of an iron 
rin of seven inches outward diameter by 
one-half inch thick, fitted with a well-pro- 
portioned hub, the space between the hub 
and rim filled with pine sawdust, pressed In 
80 Solidly that we are ready to beileve the 
assertion that resting the tron rim upon 
bearings, a pressure equal to 23 tons applied 
to the hub, failed to develop any signs of 
weakress. Sawdust car wheels, sawdust 
brick, sawdust fence posts, railroad tes, 
and even sawdust window and door frames, 
Wwalnscoting and mouldings began to appear 
among the possibilities of the immediate fu- 
ture. 
—<_--  & <—> 
“Can Sleep Now and Fee! Rested.”’ 


A clergyman writes: ‘Your Coinpound 
Oxvg has done much tor It What I 
va ysl 18 ti i S 
on Coinpound Oxygen, is na ¢ . 
and results, with reports of cases and full 
inforination. sent free. Drs. STARKEY & 
PALEN, 1109 and 111) Girard Street, Pils 


Gdeiphia, Pa. 
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_New Publications. | 


“The Live Oak Boys: or. The Adven:uree 
ot Richard Constable A float and Ashore’ 
18 Lbs tie Of a Dew book jor boys by sne 
Weil known author Einan Ketiogg [ao 
tbe nuinerous aba aighiy entertainiay ept: 
sodet >! iLe ‘tory there are inany Yaiusble 
truths Con veyed 10 + peasant Way import. 
ant boLL bo old and yx ung When excei 
‘ent lessons are taugt.c. under tne guise of 
nLeresung eading » book becomes doubiy 
colbmendaocie aad this 18 Just the sbaracter 
of tus present voiume. Tbe tancy is 
“barmed with the mere perusa: while heart 
Ana mind are MDpercepubty benefitted. 
Lee & Suepard, Publishers, Boston. For 
~ Ag Ciaxton & Co, Puilaaeipoim Price 


Any book to which tue same ot Oliver 
Optic is appended issure or a welcome with | 
the boy population so we may fee! certain | 
they wil be pleased with “Ail Adrift: or, | 
The Goidwing Club’” just issued by Lee & 
Shepard. It 18 the first voiume of « new 

| 
| 





set, to be called * The Boat-vuiider Series. 
The story 1s full of adventure by water and 
land, in winch the nero and other lads take | 
prominent parts,and besides contains a good 
deal of useful intorination, ali the while 
teaching an excellent moral. The text 1s 
illustrated by eight tine engr wings. Lee w 
Shepard, Publishers, Boston. For sale by 
Claxton & Co. Phitavelpuia. Price $1.25 

Our Lutle Ones, \iiustrated stories and 
poeinsfor little peopie, William T. Adams, 
Oliver Optic,) Editor. Witb three hun 

red and eighty illustrations. lilumipated 
covers, $1.75. Many a person will wish 
himself achild again, when he comes to 
glance over the pages of “Our Little Ones,"’ 
the second series of which bas just been 
published by Lee & Shepard. Within the 
compass of nearly tour hundred pages, the 
book comprises matter tor the child’s full | 
equipment in all the varied branches of a 
primary education. As a holiday gift for 
any boy or girl, Our Little Ones is unsur- 
passed, and the pleasure and instruction 
which its pages afford will continue through- 
out the entire year for all children under 
their teens. For sale by Claxton & Co., 
Philadel! phia. 








MAGAZINES. 


Arthur's Illustrated Magazine, for De- 
ceinber, is, a8 usual, briimnful of useful and 





entertaining matter. The literary part of 
the contents is of the best, and the same 
may be said with additional emphasis of the 
various household departments. Arthur & 
Son, Publishers, 227 S. Sixth street, Phila- 
del phia. 

The grand Magazine of Art, published 
by Cassell, Petter & Galpin,New York, has, 
froin its establishinent, occupied a place of 
eminence altogether its own. The issue tor 
December even cxcels those that have gone 


before. The leading pictorial feature is a 
magnificent full-page etching, entitled, 
“Maiden Dreams,’’ which in itself is 


worth a year’s subseription. The general 
contents are algo more or less beautifully il- 
lustrated. $3.50 per year. 

The North American Review, for Deceini- 
ber, commands attention no less by the 
eminence of its contributors than by the 
valne and timeliness of its table of contents. 
First, there isasyimiposiuinon The Health 
of Ainerican Women, regarded frou thee 
distinet points of view. Gov. Buren K. 
Sherman, of Iowa, writes of the Constitu- 
tional Prohibition of the liquor traflie in that 
State. Goneral Grantan an article cutitied, 
Ap Underserved Stigiia, states the facts of | 
Gen. FitzJohn Porter's case. Richard A. 
Proctor writes of The Influence of Food ou 
Civilization. Prot, Fisher, of Yale College, 
detines the causes of The Decline of Cleri- 
cal Authority. Finally, there is a Byinpo- 
sluin upon the conditions of Success On 
the Stage, the contributors being sx of our 
Most prominent actors—Jobn McCullough, 
Joseph Jetlerson, Madame Modjeska, Law- 
rence Barrett, Mazgie Mitchell and William 
Wurren. North American Review, New 
York. 

The contents of the Sanitarean include 
Epidemiological Society Report, Why 
Sewer Traps are Unreliable, The Pavement 
Question, To Prevent Lead Pipes trom 
bursting by Freezing, Death by Hanging, 
Disguised Syphilis, Reduction of the Death 
Rate, Panama Canal Sanitation, Atnerican 
Pubhe Health Association, Sanitary Ex- 
hibits, National Board of Health Reports, 
The Yellow kever, A Comimon-sense Out- 
house, Mortality Statisties—United States | 
and Foreign, Vital Statistics of linimigra- 
tion, and other bighly interesting and valu- 











Die articles. Dr. A. HL. Beil, Publisher, 
New York. 

Lippincot’s Magazine, for December, | 
opens with @ finely iiustrated article on | 
Block Island, The Isiand of Manisees, | 


by Charles Burr Todd, who gives a vivid | 
and entertaining deseription of the tife of 
the fishermen and the wreckers. New 
burgh and its Centennial 1s the title ofa 
valuable and bighly mteresting historical 
maper, recounting the final events Ino the 
Var of Independence. The Earticr and 
Later Work of Mr. Howells is the subject 
ot a eritical paper. The career of Felix 
Mendeissoln is ably outlined by Kdwin D 


Mead. A day in Cayoteville, by Laura 
Wells Morse, gives ap amusing sketch of 
Western life and manners. Among the 
short articies In the Monthly Grossip is one 
bv Atie s | Barr, desen ny the ch ! 
; 4 | " ié " 
ber, and ist ved by &@ lounger m 
The Jewel in the Lotus, by Mary Tincks 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers, Phila 
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Humorous. 








What ws thet which often found where 
it ie not? Feat 


Whea 8a giri jike @ music book? 
obe te fu.) of alte 


The worm aiways turns—sometimes .oto 
« Catterés, an? someume: into vast 


Never be at your p.ace of business when 
* person wants to borrow @oney of you, ecause 
fou aretp you will ve cat out ft fou are out Fou | 
wha De ia 


An English tourist says that in giving 
‘hrections, he Weisb areas. cestures 18) DANntoOminMe | 
He wasevidentiy ticked, aad inen pointed tac 
recl0n & trace! 


A new Stove has been invented for the 
comfort of traverers at te tobe pat up ancer the 
‘eo with s mustard piaster 90 the bead. Which 
(rawe whe Deal (hrougn th) Woote system 


Orchestra pluycrs are getting to be intol 
eretis ecncested The oicco.os are dreadfully high 
stonea, woe trumpeers are eiwayt Diowing thei 
ownbern ihe Adu.ers*ompia.d that ther are eu’ 
ected tc sch Violen! exercise, a00 the arumimets are | 
allon @ trie 

Scientific men in Japan are said to be dis 
cussing the Oossiouty of etliizgiog tbe .oternal neat 
of the earth, af some of teee tearped tape would 
Ond » way of utilizing and carting “ff some of eat 
summer's external beat, we shou.d Of giad to use dur 
Influence to vet tnem «De Cuptract 


:KIDNEY-WORT : 
HE CREAT CURE 


—RHEUMATISM 


As it is painful diseases of the 


When | 





KIONEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 


It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 


that causes the dreadful suffering which 
nly tho victims of Rheumatism can realise. 

THOUSANDS OF CASES 
the worst forms of this terrible disease) 
ve been quickly relieved, and in short time 

PERFECTLY CURED. 
$1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DKULOGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail, 


WELLS, RI SON & Co., Burlington Vt. 


KIDNEY-WORT.: 
THE MILD POWER 


=CURES# 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
In use twenty years. The most safe, simple, econom.- 
fealand efficient medicine known Lr. lusnphroye 
Book on Disease and its Cure (144 pp.) also Ilustrated 
Catalogue sent free. Hamphroye Honteopathic 

Medicine Co., 100 Fulton &t., New Vork 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


Tet are eertainiy best, having been 
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Industrini Competition for | 


Sixteen Yeareue nn) ofher Amerticaacrgans having 
heen Sound equatatanui. Also Chenpest, styvic i, 
3), oftaves, sufficient compass and power, with best 
quality, for popular, sacred, and secular musie in 
schools or families, at only 22. 
other styles at £5), $57, 4A, 972, 474, 89, Flin, ft 

soandup. The larger styles are wholly vnricaled 
aug other orgaua, Also for e&sy paytuecuts, 
New Hlostrated catalogue free, 

The Meson & Hamiin Goqne and Piane Co. 
lot Tremont St, Boston: 46°. ith st. (Unlon 
Square.) New York; 1H) Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


UCTOMATIC ORGANS.ONLY 85.00. 
4 larsiree. Dlarbach Organina Co,, Mhilada., Pa- 
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R. R. R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


THE CHEAPES! AND DEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 
Ip from one te twenty) minutes never faue to reheve 
PAIN with one thorough application. No matte- 
how violent or execrutiating the pain the BHET 
MATIC. Bead-ridden, lotirm, Crippred, Nervons, 
Neuraigic, of prostrated with disease may suffer, 
RBADWAY'S READY BELIEF wil: aflord in- 


stant ense 

Inflammation of the Kidneys, Inflammation of the 
Bladder, lnflammatica of the rwela, Congestion of 
the Lungs, Sore Throat, Difficult Breathing, Palpita- 
ion Of the Heart, Hysterics, Croup, Diphthersa, a- 
tarrh, Influenza, Headache, Toothache, Neuralgia, 
Kheumationm, Chills, Ague Cbhilla Kervousness, 
Sieepiessness, Bruises, Coughs, Colds, Sprains, Pains 
in the Chest, Back or Litas, are instantly releved. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There ts not a remedial agent in the world tuat wht 
cure Fever and Ague, and ali other Matartous, Bill- 
ous, Searlet, Typhoid, Yellow and other fevers, ( 

0 KADWAY'® PILLS) 80 quick as RADWAY & ADT 
(eLIEF 
lt willina few moments, when taken according to 
cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stomach, 
Heartburn, Sick Headache, mer « pi ante, 
Diarrhea, Dyecntery, Colle, Wind in the Bowela, an 
all Interna: Pains 

Travelers should always carry @ bottic of RAaDWaYT'e 
READY RELIEF with them, A few drops in water will 
prevent sickness or pains from chang: of water Itthe 
wetter han French brandy or bitters as @ stimuiant! 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


RADWay's READY RELIEF ts the oniyv remedial 
agenth vogue that will instantiv «top paln. 
Fil'y Cents per Bottle. 


DR. RADWAY'S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 
TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 
WHETHER SKATED IN THE 


Lungs, Stomach, Skin, Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATIAG 
THE FLUIDS, 


Chronic Kheamatism, Serofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous A flectiona, Sy plil- 
litie Complaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, 
Water Brash, The Doloreux, White Swellin Tu- 
mors, Uleers, Skhinand Pp Diseases, Mere tial Die 
eases, Female Complaints Gout, Dropey, Salt Rheum, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarrapariiian Resotvent excei all 
remedial agents In the cure of Chroule Serotubous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, JMabetes, 
Dropeyv, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
trivht’s Diecase, Albumbouria, aod in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thiek, 
cloudy or tlxved with substances like the white ofan 
eyy, orthreads like white sith, or there is a morbid, 
dark, Dillousappearsnce and white bone-dust depos- 
its, and where there isa pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water and pain lu the small ofthe back 
andalong the lolus. Sold by druggists, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicines than any other preparation. Taken in 
‘Tesspoontul Doses, white othe re require five or alz 
tines asmuch, One Dollar Per the. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS, 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL 


Perfectly 





Tasteless, elevantly coated with sweet 
wun, purge reyulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 

HADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneps, Bladder, Ner- 
vous DPiseaees, Headache, Con tipation (ostiveness, 


Indigestion, Dwepepeia, Hillousness, Fever, inflame 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viecers Vurely vegetable, containing 


no mercur nineralsor deletertous drugs 


Ba tihecrve the followluy sytoptoms resutting from 
Diseases of the Divestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fuln of the Bloowdin the Head, Acid- 


ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
heed, Rule or Welyht tu the Stomach, Sour Erue- 


tat ikiny r Fluttering at the Oe rt, Choking 
rsu atin Seneations when ' s lying posture, 
[Pirvaure of \ , Dbote or Welbe before the Sheht. 
beser and DD Vain in the Head, Detleteney of Pere. 
' ition, Yellow ue f the Skin and I . Pain tu 
the Side, Chest, Dims, aud Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Hsurning in the Flea 

Afew doses of HALDWAY'S PILES will free the 

t ofall the above-named disorders 


rice, 25 Cents Per ox. 
SOLD BY belt tetein Ps, 
READ «FALSE AND TRUE.’ 


HADWAYD & ¢€0.. No. 322 
Warren Street, New York. 


Send a letter stamp to 


Be \nformation worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be ne titer guarantce of the value of 
Jou. RMADWAY'® old estattinsned HK. BR. KR. Remeprss 
than the base andl wert ituitelionsof them, ae 
there are False Resolvents, Mellefs and Pills Re 
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BY MAMTI:! 
OVER THEE! UARTERS «FP A MILLION IM 
BLOCK TO BELZCT FuOM. 

All bought for cash, and sold st lowest ou ae 
ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Shawis, Trimmings, Hos 
iery, Upholstery, Faney Goods, Ledies’ Dresses 
Wraps, Underwear, Ties, Lace’. Gents’ Furnict 
ng Goods, Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, dc 
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COOPER & CONARD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dur Young Folks. 





BEAR HUNT. 





BY HAROLD I. ROSSITER. 





TOW for a bear hunt,” sald George Gas- 

| ton—a fine-looking boy of sixteen, 

aboard the whale-ship Junior, anchor- 

off one of the islands of the Aleutian 

Archipelago, near which inany whales bad 
lately been seen. 

Gaston was the captain's son. 

He wasadaring boy, fond of advent- 
ure, 

But he wastired of whale-hunting, and, 
like a lad of spirit as he was,he felt a strong 
desire to engage in some perilous fight with 
a bear or other fierce animal in which he 
alone would have a chance’ to win the 
“laurel of victory’’—for, with the natural 
confidence of youth, hardly doubted that he 
would come off conquerer in any such en- 
counter. 

“We did not come here for them; we 
came for oil.” 

On the next day a white bear was for an 
instant seen,far in the distance, as it moved 
along an clevated ridge of ice-covered 
rock. 

George requested his father to permit him 
to go and kill the animal. 

“Better ask me to let you go and get kill- 
ed by the animal,” said the captain. 

“T can tell you, my boy, that a hungry 
white bear is not quite 80 easy to make 
away with as you think. 

“Jlowever, I will set out witha party of 








my men this afternoon, alter that bear, and | 


you may go with us,” 
But Georze did not like this arrangement 


for as previously stated, he wanted to fight | 


the bear single-handed. 

It then occurred to him that it would bea 
capital thing to get the start of his father's 
men, and to attack and kill the bear before 
they could come up. 

Jie therefore coaxed his parent, until at 
last ho won bis consent to let Lim set out a 
couple of hours before the others, 

“Don't yo far,” said Captain Gaston, “but 
stop and wait for us before you are out of 
sight of the ship. 

George said he would do so, 

When the time came for his starting, he 
Jumped into the whale-boat, and was pull- 
ed to the shore, 

Ile wore a pair of high boots, corduroy 
trousers, a thick seal-skin jacket, with horn 
buttons, and a fur cap. 

Around his waist was a broad leather belt 
in which was thrust along Knife, and he 
also carried a good rifle, + 

“T told father I would wait for him,’’ he 
muttered, as he walked on, after gaining 
the shore, “and so 1 will,” but I think the 
bear will appear before he and his men 
cole, ‘ 

“If I seo the animal, I shall attack 
tt.°? 

On he went, with his rifle half-cock. 

Ho had proceeded some distance ero he 
noticed that he was out of sight = of the 
shi 

Ile then made a pause and looked eagerly 
around him, hoping to see the bear, 

Standing near the edge of a group of con- 
ical rocks, he did not observe a party of na- 
tives who were approaching,until they sud- 
denly emerged around the angle formed 
by one of the ragged iasses, 

They wore seal-skin coats, caps) and 
gings, and had fish-bone rings in their 
ears. 

They were short of stature, with square 
faces, high cheek-bones, and small keen 
eyes. 

Ou seeing him, they gathered round hiin, 
speaking deep guttural voices, but he could 
only shake his head to imply that he did 
not understand thei. 

He anticipated no trouble with them, for 
they had the appearance of belonging to a 
tribe whose people had visited the ship for 
trade, since she caine to anchor off the is- 
land. 

He was therefore surprised and dismayed 
when one of thei suddenly snatched 
rifle froin his grasp. 

Ere he could remonstrate, he was hurled 
down on his) back, and, while two of the 
natives held him, another proceeded — to 
search his pockets. 

A sinall pocket looking-glass, a coinb, a 
five-dollar gold-piece, and a jacket-knife,all 
of which seemed to delight these Indians, 
were thus obtained from the boy. 

The long hunting-knife in his belt was not 
disturbed ; the plunderers did not want 
that, as they had such articles of their 
own. 

Having robbed him, they tied his wrists 
behind his back with stout thongs of walrus 
hide cut from a liue of this material attach- 
edto theend of one of the spears, with 
which all were provided. 

He was then helped to his feet and order- 
ed by signs to move on. 

He hesitated for a moment, but they 
pricked him menacingly with their spears, 
and he started forward. 

After a walk of several iniles they paused 
and, freeing his wrists, tied him to a slen- 
der coluinn of rock with the walrus thong, 
which was passed in several turns about 
bis waist and secured with «a hard knot be- 
hind the rocky spur, sv that he could not 
reach it with his bands. 

They then leit him, hurrying off towards 
the interior. 

“The rascally thieves!’ muttered George, 
“Had loniv been j i,they would not 
have got my rifle frou: ne so easily.”’ 

He inade tnany useless efforts to free him- 
selt frou the column of rock. 

Ashour after hour passed his heart 
wank. 


re pure 


leg | 


his | 











Again and again he shouted, but he heard 
no response, 
There was no signs of bis father and bis 


men. 

In fact it was doubtful if they could dis- 
cover him. 

There wasa p of his someting 
where he was long enough to freeze to deat 
for as it was early in the yang season, the 
weather here was very cold 

Iie was still tugging at the thongs when 
he heard a low growl not far off. 

The growling seeined to draw nearer. 

There was a crackling sound on a rock 
that rose slantingly upwards a few yards in 
front of him. 

Sinall particles ot ice fell from cr 1 
tnasses on the brow ofthe elevation and slid 
to its base. 

All atonce the largest of these masses 
was hurled crashing dowwards. and a form 
ofthe huge white bear appeared on the 
edge of the rock. 

The aniimat was nearly six feet in length. 

Sinali particles of ice aahering to its soil- 
ed shaggy hido, and the toss ctsomeof the 
hair from its head, added to the wild fero- 
city of its appearance. 

ts bloodshot eyes rolled sideways as it 
stood looking askance, with its pointed 
snout thrust forward at the boy fast to the 
rock, and it gave utterance to a deep savage 
grow!, showing the inside of its red mouth 
and its long sharp fangs. 

lor a moment it stood there; then it de- 
scended the elevation and approached the 
lad. 

sound tothe rugged coluinnand deprived 
of his rifle; George gave himself up for 
lost. 

Nevertheless, mustering all his resolu- 
tion, he resolved tostrugzle to the last as 
well as his situation would permit. 

Drawing his long hunting-kaife,he grasp- 
ed it firinly and stood ready. 

The bear was soon within two feet of 
him. 


Up it rose and threw itself towards him 
to grasp hiin in the fatal hug. 

George nade a thrust,but before the point 
of the knife could reach it, the fore-paws of 
the beast closed around him, pinning both 
his arins to his side. 


With acry of horror George threw his 
head far sideways, a8 the fangs of the bear 
were thrust towards his throat. 

This noveinent caused the mouth of the 
anitnal to strike his breast. 

His thick fur seal coat was some protec- 
tion, asthe bear strove to teara way 
through with its teeth the latter were 
caught in the thongs of warlus hide. 

Sull holding tightly to its intended vic- 
tim, the enraged beast, snarling, growling, 
endeavored to extricate itself irom the 
troublesoine lashings. 

Thus it soon bit thein asunder,and George 
now fell to the ground. 

The loosening of his arins enabled him to 
make use of his knite. 

He plunged it upward into the bear’s side 
when the animal, turning its snout around, 
endeavored to grasp his wrist and hand. 

George rolled quickly over, sprang to his 
fectand ran up the rock which the bear had 
previously descended. 

The shaggy beast pursued. 


The boy grasped a spur of ice on the sum- 
mit to draw himself up, but the ice gave 
way, and to hisdismay he slid against his 
shaggy enemy ere he could stop himself. 

The bear threw itself towards him, but as 
its paws closed around him he madea 
thrustatit with his knife, plunging the 
weapon to the hilt in the creature's breast. 

The infuriated animal would ina few 
minutes have torn” the boy’s throat to 


pieces had he not shielded it with his left | 
| in prison; also pardons to press offenders, 


arin, the tough seal-skin sleeve 
was some protection ugainst 
teeth. 

Meanwhile, holding the knife in his other 
hand, he drove it again and again into the 
bear’s body. 

Snarling and growling, crunching fierce- 
ly at the protected arin, the bear kept shift- 
ing its position. 

A moment later, its hind teet Striking «a 
part of the rock glazed with ice, it fell on 
its side, and still holding to the boy’s arm, 
drew him with it, both shding down the 
slippery declivity to its base. 

George had managed to retain his knife 
during the descent, but, untortunately, his 
right wrist had been sprained, so that the 
weapon was now useless to him. 

But the blows which he had already given 
the bear had weakened it, and it was evi- 
dent that, as its life-blood still flowed, it 
would svon be unable to harm the lad. 

Asif aware of this, the savage beast again 
threw itself towards him, falling alimost di- 
rectly upon his body and thus pinniug him 
to the ground 80 that he 
move. 

‘As his arms were now under it, held by 
the weight so that he could not free them, 
George gave up all mere 

The horrid bead and flaming eyes of the 
bear were thrust towards his tace. 

He closed his eyes, expecting to fee: the 
sharp teeth tearing through the flesh of his 


of which 
the sharp 














could scarcely | 


| did not allow them to wait till the day of the 
| dinner. < 
, muddle of the plain,and it had been arrang- 
_ ed that the 


throat, when suddenly he beard the sharp | 


crack of arifle, followed 
shout, 

Lie looked, to see the bear's head quiver- 
ing and swaying, witha stream of blood 
falling from one eye,which had been struck 
by a well-aimed bullet that had penetrated 
to its brain. 

An instant later, over went the animal. 
falling on its side in the throes vf death. 

“Thank Heaven! 

“We've found you at last!’’ came the 
voice of Captain Gaston as, with his smok. 
ing rifle, he rushed to the spot, followed by 
his men. 

“We have found you just in time, 

“Are you hurt, my boy?’ 


bya ringing 


| 


| unanners, and in familiar intercourse are 


| bonesty and stealing. 


| rather sinart thing—and so he had. 


“Not much,” answered the lad, as he 
is bleeding arm. 
eprang up displaying b og 


mad 

“The rascals!” said the captain, siluding 
to the natives. 

“Some of thein are a thieving set. 

“] will pay them off if they ever come 
aboard my creft again.” 

But, as may be supposed, the natives 
never again boarded Gaston's vessel. 

The skin of the bear is still preserved by 
the captain, who can never look at it with- 
out a shudder, as he recalls to inind the sit- 
uation ot his brave son, when he fired the 
well-aimed shot that saved the boy's iife. 


A Free anv Easy Peorie.— The Af- 
ghans of India are free and easy in their 


apt to lose sight of the distinction between 


They pave a saying which they are very 
tond of repeating to their English friends : 
“Your vouse is uy house in my house and 
my house is yours,’ and they are given to 
act on the precept in a rather one-sided way 
by helping themselves to whatever suits 
them or takes their fancy. 

I beard a missionary friend say that on 
one occasion an Afghan visitor came to him 
and presently opened one of his boxes and 


took out a pair of stockings, with the re- 
mark: “I wanta pair of stockings; you 
are in 


brother, ae stockings fit ine;"’ and 
80 saying he coolly drew them on, with a 
self-satistied air, asthough be had done a 


In affairs of the heart the Afghans follow 
more the European custom of letting the 
young ladies have an ma and choice in 
the matter—a degree of liberty which is 
utterly unknown in India—though some- 
times parents act arbitrarily. Some time 
ago avery touching incident occurred in 
one of the tribes. 

The head man of one of the villages 
wished to marry his daughter to an old man 
the chef the tribe. But the girl loved an- 
other, a young man of the village, and de- 
clared she would never marry the old man. 
Hier father, believing that his daughter 
would ultimately become reconciled to the 
arrangement made for her, determined to 
go on with the preliminaries. In Afghan- 
istan it is not the custom for the bride to be 
present at the marriage ceremonies. The 
nen invet the officiating priest at the usual 
place for transacting the village business, 
and arrange allthe conditions of the imar- 
riage in the absence of the bride; and soon 
this occasion. 

While the father and proposed bride- 
groom were engaged in these preliminaries 
previous to the latter claiming his bride, 
she went with her maid to a high rock over- 
hanging a river which flowed by the vil- 
lage, and having induced her attendant to 
tie her hands behind with her long tresses, 
she threw herself into the river below and 
was drowned. 

When the marriage procession was on its 
way to the house of the bride’s father, for 
the purpose of taking her away,they saw 
her body floating in the river below. In 
Afghanistan, a8 in most Mohammedan 
countries,the marriago tie isa lightone. Di- 
voree can yey S be effected at a mere will 
and caprice of the husband. Holding up 
three fingers isa common mode of putting 


away a disobedient wife. 
__ OD — eS - 


AN AMAZING FEast.—A_ coronation is 
always signalized by acts of Imperial clem- 
ency, and in this respect the ukase issued 
by Alexandar ITI., of Russia, on the 7th of 
September, 1856, remains memorable, It 
granted a complete amnesty to all the poli- 
tical offenders of 1825-'26, and of the Polish 
rebellion of 1831 who were still in exile or 


inilitary defaulters, and to about 5,000 other 
individuals in jails. 

The Empire was entirely exonerated from 
inilitary conscription during aterin ot four 
years. 

A new and more equitable assessinent ot 
the poll-tax wasdecreed. Most of the dis- 
abilliies which weighed upon the Jews were 
removed. Thousands of Crown serfs were 
manuinitted and received grants of land. 
Finalty,the children of soldiers who, under 
the former reign, bad been brought up by 
the State to enter the ariny were restored to 
their parents. 

These truly wise largesses evoked the 
inost cordial popular gratitude, insomuch 
that the Czar began his reign as a »pdle’s 
darling. He was so well aware of this that 
he conceived the grand idea ot giving a 
banquet to 200,000 of his poorer subjects 
from Moseow and the adjacent villages in 
the plains around Petrowski. Preparations 
were made for this amazing feast by cover- 
ing a square mile with tables,and the tables 
with hunks of beef, bread and casks of 
drinks. 

Unluckily, the impatience of the guests 


A flagstaff had been erected in the 


signalto ‘*fall-to’’ should be 
given by the hoisting of the flag. On the 
the evening before the day of the feast, 
while some 20,000 mujiks were loitering 
round the plain sniffing the food, an officer 
named Minakoff, wishing to try if the 
ropes of the flagstaff worked well, gave 
them atug and sent the bunting flying aloft. 
A twinkle ofan eye the multitude of mujiks 
swooped upon the table and made a clear- 
ance. The Czar laughed when he was told 
of the matter. ‘*Well, well, so long as they 
enjoyed themselves that is all I wanted. 
I ami sure he must have feared that they 
were going to eat him also.”’ 
 -— ———e —————— — i 
t@ With Diamond Dyes any lady can get 
as good results as the best practical dyer. 
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N man 
to economic collections of 
80 as to show how they can be 

ied to advantage in the arts and 

be collection and preparation ot the corals 
eg seme form an important industry. 
The fossil corals are richly polished and set 
in studs and sleeve-buttons, formi rich 
and ornamental objects. The fossil’ coral 
that resembles adelicate chain has been 
often copied by designers, while the red 
and black corals have long been used. The 


ani- 
ap 


‘it 
ranges in color froin pure white through al 
the shades of pink, red, and crimson; un 

ued. Large nets 
used, which, during the montis ietaeee 
March and October, are dragged, dredge, 
like, overthe rocks. A large crew will 
haul in a season from 600 to 900 pounds, 
prevent the destruction of the industry 
reef is divided into ten parts, only one be- 
ing worked a year, and by the time the 
tenth is reached the first is overgrown again 
with a new growth. In 1873 the Algerian 
fisheries alone, employing 3.150 men, rea- 
lized $500,000. The choice es are always 
valuable, the finest tints bringing over $5 
per ounce, while the sinall pieces, used for 
necklaces,and called collette,are worth only 
$1,50 per ounce. The largé oval pieces are 
sent to China, where they are used as but- 
tons of office by the mandarins. Somewhat 
similar in appearance to coral is the conch 
jewelry, set of which have been sold for 
$300. The tint is exquisite, but liable to 
fade when exposed tothe sun. It is made 
from the great conch, common in southern 
Florida and the West Indies. The shells 
are imported into Europe by thousands,and 
cut up into atuds, sleeve-buttons, and vari- 
ous articles tegen These couches are 
supposed to the ucersof pink rl 
but I have opened Canieede 0 ons a 
tailed to tind a single pearl. The conch shel! 
is used by the cameo cutter. Rome and 
Paris are the principal seats of the trade,and 
immense numbers of shell caineos are im- 
ported by England and America, and 
mounted in rings, brooches, etc. The one 
showing a pale salinon-color upon an orange 
ground is much used. In 1847 300 persons 
worked upon these shells in Paris alone,the 
number of shells used being immense. In 
Paris 300,000 hel met-shells were used in one 
year, valued at $40,000, of the bull’s-mouth, 
80,000, averaging a little csver 2 cents 
apiece, equal to $34,000. Eight thousand 
black helmets were used, valued at $9,000. 
The value of the large cameos produced in 
Paris in the year 1847 was about $160,000,and 
the sinall ones $40,000. The tools of the 
worker in caineos are of the most delicate 
description. Fine files, knitting needle- 
like implements, triangular-sha steel 
cutters,are arranged in aseemingly endless 
confusion before the worker. The shell or 
piece of shellto be cutis either lashed or 
gluedto a nego | block held in the hand, 
and the face, animal, or other object out- 
lined first with a delicate lead; baving thus 
laid the foundation, the lines are gone over 
with a delicate needle first, then various 
kinds, the work gradually growing before 
the eye, reminding one of the work of the 
engraver on wood. Insects have always 
been used more or less in decoration, espe- 
cially in Brazil, where the richly-colored 
beetles of the country are affected as arti- 
cles of personal adornment. Recently in a 
Union Square jewelry store, a monster 
beetle was on exhibition, having been sent 
there for repairs. lt was alive, and about 
its body was a delicate gold band, locked 
with a minute padlock ; a gold chain at- 
tached it to the shawl of theowner. Some- 
times they are worn upon the headgear, 
their slow, cumbersome movements pre- 
venting them from attracting great atten- 
tion. ‘They are valued at from $50 to $100 
apiece. Snakes, the rich green variety 80 
common in New England, are worn by 
some ladies as bracelets, while the gorgeous 
reptiles ure often imitated in gold and sil- 
ver, with eves of diamonds, rubies, or black 
pearls. Gold bears are the proper thing 
now for pins. Inthe East the chameleon 
is often worn asa head ornament, the ani- 
mal rarely moving, and forining at least a 
picturesque decoration, with its odd shape 
and sculptured outlines. Various other 
reptiles, as sinall turtles, alligators, etc., 
are pressed into service. The curious soi- 
dier-crab has been used asa pin. Placed in 
a box with a rich pred suell prepared for 
the purpose, it wi | change houses,and then, 
secured by a gold or silver chain, roams 
about the wearer, waving its red and blue 
claws in a warlike manner. Birds are, per- 
haps, more commonly used as natural or- 
nainents than any other, and a cloak of the 
skins of humming-birds is oneof the most 
magnificent objects to be imagined. Oneof 
a rare species, was once sold in Europe for 
$5,000. Single birds are often worth $700 or 
$800. A cloak of the skin ofthe great auk 
would bring $8,000 or $10,000. Some of the 
most beautiful pheasants are extremely 
valuable — worth their weight in gold. 
Tiger clawsare used in the decoration of 
hats, and are extremely valuable and hard 
to obtain. 
Oo 

*,*Every truth has two sides; look at 
both before coinmitting yourself to either.”’ 
Kidney-Wort challenges the closest serucinv 
of its ingredients and its grand results. It 
has nothing to fear from truth. Doctors may 
disagree as to the best methods and reine- 


2 


the 


| dies, for the cure of constipation and disor- 


dered liver and kidneys. But those that 
have used Kiduey-Wort, agree that it is by 
far the best medicine known. Its action i* 


dye, warranted true to name and | decidedly prompt, thorough and last 
ing. 
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TIMES THEFTS. with a long wand in his band; and if any of o” #44 9.0 
stantly awoke by atap on the head with 


Time met Beauty one day in her garden, 

Where roses were blouming fair, 
Time and Beauty were never good friends, 

8o she wonder'd what brought him there ! 
Poor Beauty exciaimed, with a sorrowfui air, 
**l request, Father Time, my sweet roses you'll 

spare ;** 
For Time was going to mow them all down, 
While Beauty exclaimed, with her prettiest frown, 
**Fie, Father Time ! 
Oh, what a crime !'* 


**Well,** sald Time, ‘‘at least let me gather 
A few of your roses here ; 
*Tis part of my pride to be always supplied 
With such roses, the whole of the year." 
Poor Beauty consented, though half in despair, 
And Time, as he went, asked a lock of her hair; 
And, as he stole the soft ringlet so bright, 
He vowed ‘twas for love—but she knew ‘twas for 


spite. 


Fie, Father Time ! 
Ob, what acrime ! 


Time went on and left Beanty in tears ; 
He's a tell-tale the world well knows. 
So he boasted to all, of the fair lady‘s fall, 
And show'd the lost ringlet and rose. 
So shocked was poor Beauty, to think that her fame 
Was ruined, though she was in nowise to blame, 
That she droop'd, like some flower that's torn from 
its clime, 
And her friends all mysteriously said—‘‘It was time!"' 
Oh, fie, Father Time ! 
Oh, what a crime ! 


ORDER IN CHURCH 





T may not be known to many that for 
mure than three centuries the duties of 
awakening sleeping members of congrega- 
tions and of driving out intruding dogs 
from churches were discharged by regu- 
larly-appointed and salaried officials in va- 
rious parts of England, and toa more lim- 
ited extentin this country. These duties, 
moreover, were often performed by a single 
individual. 
The earliest mention of dog-whipping in 
connection with religious services which we 


have noted was in 1550, in which year one. 


churchwarden’s books at Louth contain an 
entry of the payment of twopence “to the 
bellinan for beating the dogges out of the 
church.” The saine set of books contain 
similar entries. 

The practice of intrusting toa beadle or 
sow:6 Other official the duty of awakening 
sleeping members of a congregation, seems 
to have prevailed here more than two cen- 
turies ago. In 1646 the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Whiting was minister of Lynn, Massachu- 
setts. One Obadiah Turner kept a journal 
at that time,from which we give the follow- 
ing amusing extract: ‘1646, June the 3d. 
Allen Brydges hath bin chose to wake the 
sleepers in meeting, and being much proud 
of his place, must need have a fox taile 
fixed to the end of along staff, wherewith 
he may brush the faces of them that have 
naps in time of discourse; likewise, a sharp 
thorne, wherewith he may prick those as be 
moste sounde. On the laste Lord his day, 
as he strutted about the meeting-house, he 
did spy Mr. Tomkins sleeping with much 
comforte, his head kept steadie by being in 
corner, and his hand grasping the rail. 
And soe spying, Allen did quicklie thruste 
his staff behind Dame Ballard, to give him 
a grievous prick upon the hand. Where- 
upon Mr. Tomkins did spring up much 
above the floor, and with terrible force 
strike his hand against the wall, and also, 
to the great wonder of all, prophanlie ex- 
claim in aloud voice: ‘Buss the wovd- 
chuck!’ he dreaming, as it seemed, that a 
woodchuck had seized and bit his hand. 
But on comeing to know where he was,and 
the great scandall he had comunitted, he 
seemed much abashed, but did not speak. 
And I think he will not soon againe go to 
sleep in meeting. The women sometimes 
sleep and none know it, by reason of their 
enormous” bonnets. Mr. Whiting does 
pleasantly say that froin the pulpit, he does 
but seem to be preaching to stacks of straw, 
with men jotting bere and there among 
them.”’ 

The sluggard-waker was xnown at War- 
rington, England, as the “bobber.’”’ A 
very masculine kind of woman, named 
Betty Finch, occupied this position at Holy 
Trinity Church in 1810. She is said to have 
walked u.ajestically along the aisles during 
the service, armed with a long stick like a 


fishing-rod, which had a “bob” fastened to | 


the end of it. When she detected any one 
either sleeping or talking, she gave them a 


“nudge” with her official implement. Her | 


son used to sing: 


My father’s a clerk, 
My sister‘s a singer 

My mother’s the bobber, 
And lam a ringer 

Truly, au official, if not an officious fam- 
ily. 

Between thirty and forty years ago one of 
the churchwardens or apparitors of Acton 
Churoh, in Cheshire, England, used to go 
reund the ehurch during divine service 


this staff of office. A similar usage existed 
at Dunchurch. A person bearing a stout 
wand, shaped like a hay-fork at the end, 
stepped stealthily up and down the nave 
and aisle, and, whenever he saw au indi- 
vidual asleep, he touched him so effectu- 
ally that the spell was broken—this being 
soinetimes done by fitting the fork to the 
napeof the neck. A writer states that on 
one occasion he watched as the sluggard- 
waker mounted with easy steps into the 
galleries of thatchurch. At the end of 
one of them there satin the front seat a 
young man who had much the appearance 
of a farmer, with his mouth open, and his 
eyes closed—a perfect picture of repose. 
The official marked him as ais own; and, 
having fitted his fork to the nape of the 
sleeper’s neck, he gave him such a push 
that, had he not been used:-to such visita- 
tions, he would probably have produced an 
ejaculation highly out of place on such an 
occasion. But no; all seemed quiety to ac- 
quiesce in the usage; and whatever else 
they might be dreaming of, they certainly 
did not dream of any infringinent upon the 
liberties of the subject; nor did they think 
of applying tor a warrant on account of 
the assault. 


Brains of Bold. 





Humanity is the equity of the heart. 
Pleasure is the reward of admiration. 


Speak well of your friends—of your ene- 
mies say nothing. 


When you bury animosity, never mind 
putting up a tombstone. 


If men do us an evil turn, we write it in 
marble; if a good one, in dust. 


Truth should never strike her topsails in 


compliment to ignorance or sophistry. 


We would willingly have others perfect, 


and yet we amend not our own faults. 


The readiest and best way to find out 
what future duty will be, is to do present duty. 


Be loving, and you will never want for 
love; be humble, and you will never want for guid- 
ing. 

Self-abnegation is that rare virtue that 
good men generally preach, and good women prac- 
tice. 

He that will not look before him will 
have to look behind him—and probably with some re- 
gret. 

Hear but one side and you will be in the 
darkness; hear both sides, and then all will be 
clear, 

Truth only smells sweet forever; and il- 
lusions, however innucent, are deadly as the canker- 
worm, 

Lay by a good store of patience, but be 
sure to put it where you can find it incase of emer- 
gency. 

When gratitude has become a matter of 
reasoning, there are numerous ways of escaping from 
its bonds. 

All nature isa vast symbolism. Every 
material fact has sheathed within it at least one spir- 
itual truth. 

No human mind is contented without occu- 
pation. No human soul js satisfied without an aim 
or purpose in life. 


The Spartans, notwithstnding their Doric 


tiful with the good,*’ 

Kind words produce their own image in 
men's souls, and a beautiful image itis. They soothe 
and comfort the hearer. 

The object of all ambition should be to be 
happy athome. If we are not happy there, we can- 
not be happy elsewhere. 

Envy is a littleness of soul which cannot 
see beyond a certain point, andif it does not occupy 
the whole space, feels itself excluded. 

Thought engenders thought. Learn to 
think, and you will learn to write; the more you think 
the better you will express your ideas. 

Be willing to do good in your own way. 
We peed none of us be at all disturbed if we can- 
not wield another's weapons; but our own must not 
rust. 

Heart is a hope-place and home isa heart- 
place, and that man sadly mistaketh who would ex- 
change the happiness of home for anything less than 
heaven. 

It is the habitual thought that frames it- 
self into our life. Our confidential friends have not 
as much to doin shaping our lives as the thoughts 
which we harbor. 

Beware what you say of others, because 
you only reveal yourself thereby. A man does not 
think to look behind the door unless he has some time 
stood there himself. 

Oftener ask than decide questions. 
is the way to better your knowledge; your ears teach 
| you, not your tongue. So long as you are ignorant, 





be not ashamed to be instructed. 

You smile when you see a child trying to 
grasp its own shadow; but how many have been 
grasping shadows all their lives and will continue to 
reach out and grasp asiong as breath and eyesight 


last. 


Though you may sleep all day, the sun 
still shines. Though to you the mountain may ve 
draped in mists, it has not unloosened its granke 
roofs. Though you may be caught amid the swirling 
snows, the spring is hastening on. 


ancestry, prayed the gods to grant them ‘‘the beau- | 


This | 





Why shouldn’t « girl have her shoes 
blacked? 

The Queen of Greece carries a lap-dog of 
the King Charles breed. 

Those English ladies who affected short 
hair will give up the fashion. 


‘‘What is home without a mother?’’ What 
would mother be without a home ? 


Housekeepers in Kansas cannot keep ser- 
vant girls, they are in such demand for wives. 


Miniature kitchen utensils are the latest 
thing in cheap Jewelry affected by young women, 


At a recent examination for clerkships in 
the London Post-Office 1,300 women presented them- 
selves, _ 

Fresh meat, after beginning to sour, will 
sweeten if placed out of doors somewhere in the cool 
over night. ‘ 


The wearing of red and green together is 
revived, but both colors must be in decidedly sub- 
dued tunes. 


Something new in teapots is dark blue 
majolica inlaid with gold and having a heavy gold 
rope for a handle. 

When a Boston young lady wishes to ex- 
press that she has the ‘*blues,*’ she simply says, ‘‘I 
have azure distemper.*’ 

The latest whim is to wear a diamond sol- 
itaire in one ear and aruby or sapphire matching to 
size and setting in the other. 

A French physician says that raw oysters 
and chicken soup will nourish any girl through at 
least six disappointments in love. 

Salt will curdle new milk, hence in pre- 
paring milk, porridge, gravies, etc., the salt should 
not be added until the dish is prepared. 

A woman in mourning wore at a New 
York theatre the other evening a biack turban on 
which was perched a raven of natural size. 

Several Denver women have organized 
themselves intuan industrial association, for the 
sole purpose of circumventing unscrupulous specu- 
lators, 

Miniature birds, having the natural plum- 
age, are fastened on the extreme upper left-hand 
corner of the menu cards used at fashionable dinner 
parties. 

Flowers are but little worn inthe corsage 
in demi-tollet, being replaced by knots of ribbon tn 
huescontrasting with that of the dress, which has a 
nice effect. 

Ata certain church on the Avenue, New 
York, ona recent Sunday, two well-dressed women 
attracted attention by eating chestnuts throughout 
the entire service. 

A school girl of Showhegan, Me., who 
was whipped for not telling what case followed a 
transitive verb, brought sult against her persecutor, 
and got 9900 damages. 


young lady purchased of him fifteen pairs of boots 
and shoes, looked in astonishment until she said she 
was ‘‘going to Asia," 


A domestic economist says that ‘‘with 
ordinary prudence any man should be able to 
support himself and wife, his wife's sister and her 
mother on $11.85 per week.** This is tinportant if 
true. 


A case of domestic scandal under discus- 
| sion atatea-table: ‘‘Well, letusthink the best of 
her we can,** said an elderly spinster, ‘*Yes,*’ said 
another, ‘‘and say the worst—that seems to be the 
fashion.** 


A Cincinnati paper states a general truth 
when It says that those girls who break down In the 
public schools are not usually the ones who getup in 
the morning and make their own beds, dust their 
rooms, and help to wash dishes, 


A Louisville lady, seeing another inside 
a Mother Hubbard bonnet, became exceedingly 
frightened, thinking she was in the presence of a lu- 
| natic. When she learned thatthe bonnet was fash- 
| lonable, she immediately ordered one. 


A great many pretty girls think it is their 
sole mission in life to look lovely; they do not con- 
sider that they are bound to talk or display anything 
like intelligence; so long as they dress in a manner to 
show their beauty off to the best advantage, they are 
quite satisfied with themselves. 





‘‘As for Mrs. So-and so,’’ remarks one of 
the guests, lu asalon where they are passing their 
friends under review, ‘‘her worst fault is that she is 
bored wherever she goes."" ‘‘Hler lack of selfishness 
is a still greater defect,’ says another, ‘‘for she in- 
sists on not being the only bored person in the com 
pany.'’ 


is now frequently replaced by a large fan made of 
gardenias, white star flowers and stephanotis. 
| fan depends from the right side by either a gold or 
silver chatelaine, but is raised and carried in the 
hand in place of the bouquet as the bride enters church 
or parlor. 





French dressmaker, the inquiry is made at once, ‘‘Is 
it for a French lady, oran American?’* If for the 
latter, the dress is more showily and elaborately 
trimmed; if for the former, a plainer style and gar- 
niture is chosen. So dothe French cunningly out- 
wit us in endeavoring to sult our tastes. 


Miss Alice Welch, on being nominated 
for County Superintendent of Schools in Fulton coun- 
ty, Lll., was escorted to the platform, and made a 
sp@ech, which was declared the neatest effort of the 
convention, and caused the rock-rooted men, who 


thought the nomination of a woman an innovation, 
| to declare that they were captured, and would ‘*vot« 
for the woman 
Much has lately been said in favor of w 


men clerks in Paris They have not the genius for 
getting into debt, which is an indication of superior- 
ity displayed by their male colieagues. No matter 
how closely they may restrict themselves to their 
work from ten to four, the clear-headed, vigorous 
young girls who are Government clerks are ready 


enough for society in the eveniag. 





A shoe-dealer in Lewiston, Me., when a | 





The huge bridal bouquet of white roses | 


This | 


17,000 names were added to the pension 
ross last year. 

An escaped convict is advertised in Maine 
as 6 feet 7 inches high. 


In India there are 325,000 Protestantsand 
1, 225,000 Roman Catholics, 


A Chicago firm slaughters 1,000 cattle 
daily for the Eastern markets. 


Many London ladies crop their hair short 


and wear an almost entire wig. 


The people of the United States eat anna- 
ally §3, 000,000 worth of peanuts. 


A society has been formed in Boston to 
colonize Palestine with Christians. 


A recent Atlanta, Ga., sight was a cart 
drawn by a team of tame alligators, 


A telephone has been added to the con- 


veniences of a church In Olean, N.Y. 


Herbert Spencer says that a man's con- 
vereation Is a sure index of his mental capacity. 


Hanlan, the champion oarsman, is to be- 
come an American citizen and reside in New York, 


The dome of the Washington Capital is 
being painted, and it will take fifteen tons of white 
lead. 


The American Watch Company of Wal- 
tham, Mass., turn out one thousand finished watches 
dally. 


Proctor, the astronomer, has been pre- 
dicting all along that the world would go to smash 
about this time. 


A Dresden watchmaker has made a pa- 
per watch which Issaid to be as serviceable as those 
in ordinary use. 


The title of ‘‘Commodore”’ has been in- 
troduced into the German fleet. It will signify the 
commander of a station, 


It is estimated that between 1200 and 1500 
railroad employes are killed every year, and from 
5, 000 to 10,000 are Injured. 


Grandpa Prescott, in Iowa, at the age ot 
90 years, sets type every working day in the compos- 
ing-room of the Corning Gazette, 

There were more people killed and 
wounded on British railroads last year than in all the 
British casualties in the Egyptian war, 


The illuminated cross to be placed on the 
summit of the spire to be erected over Grace Church 
will he seen by marines coming into port. 


Something of a sensation has been caused 
in New York by the appearance of a private carriage 
having a dark body and light-blue wheels, 


The mysterious origin of man has been 
partially disclosed by the Indianapolis citizen who 
found ao infant in a tin pall at the top of a tree, 


It is stated that owing to the manner in 
which she was stared at, the Empress of Austria will 
not go tox or stag-hunting in England or Ireland 
again. 


Texas reports place the number of sheep 
In the State at 7,000,000, and estimate the wool crop of 
the present year to be worth somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $4, 500, 000, 


A Gotham journal says: ‘Gustavus 
Schwackhelmer, a German, attempted to committeal- 
clde,*' ete. The explanatiou that Gustavus was ‘s 
German’’ was necessary, 


A march played at St. Thomas’, New 
York, recently, was composed by the bridegroom ex- 
presely for the occasion, and some effort was made to 
give publicity to the fact. 


M. St. Paul, a Paris physician, has of- 
fered the French Academy the sum of €@5. 000 to found 
a prize for the discovery of a cure tor dipltheria, The 
competition ls open to the world, 


The wife of the Chinese Minister at 
Washington I9 17 years of age. She does not recetve 
visitors, of course, but with an attendant she drives 
out occasionally. She lsstudying the English lan- 
guage. 

According toa New York paper, young 
gentlemen now make evening calleclad in a dress 
sult—not thatthey have been or are going to any 
piace in particular, but it's so ‘*so awfully English, 
you know." 


Michac! Bryson, of Cincinnati, fell dead 
in the street. The body was ‘taken tu his home, where 
his sister saw it. She fainted, and could not be ree 
stored. Lleart disease is sald to be the cause of the 
two deaths, 


At the time of his death, which happened 
last nonth in California, Daniel Murphy was the 
largest land owner inthe world. He owned 200,000 
avres in Nevada and 6,(06, 000 acres in the State of Du- 
rango, Mexico, 


The Rev. Dr. Bartlett, a Western impor- 
tation into a New York pulpit, lu a sermon recently 
described the United States as ‘‘voundedon the 
north by an leeberg, and south by a banana.’’ Very 


| eloquent to sas the leagt. 


It is said that when a dress is ordered ofa _ 


A church 1n Chicago has an invalid room 
in a recess near the pulpit. The occupants ean see 
the preacher, buteannot be seen by the eongrega- 
tion, and may Ile on lounges, sit in easy chairs, take 
food or medicine from a table, walk about, cough, 
aud even leave, without disturbance. 


Some months ago a curious freak of na- 
ture oceurred on'the farm of Robert Jackson, a few 


niles weat of Middleville, Mich. Inacorner of one 
| of his felds, where there had never been any appear- 
ance of water, and where the land was high and dry, 
a stream of water about the size of a man's body sud- 


denly burst forth A large oak tree which stood wm 


roximit was prostrated The water is highly 


~~ 7. oo 
VHEN I Frets SORE aXD 
Us MPORTABLE, use promptly Dr Jayne's Expec- 
toran lt will s e the alr-passagesof all phiegm 
or mucous, allay inflammation, andso give the af 
fected parts a chance toheal. No safer remedy cau 


be had for all Coughs and Colds, or any complaint of 
the Throat or Lungs, and if taken tm time, a brief 
trial will prove its eMieaey, 
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“Prosaaling the Bride” Heard From 


ea 





Port Oxford, Oregon, August 29, 82, 
EAitor Pout— I received the picture, ‘‘I’resenting 
the Bride, ** in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subscrite | 
ers from me shortly,as many of my friends expressed 
& desire to subscribe, and how could they fee! other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 
J. W.C, 


Oquawka, Lll., August 22, ‘82. 
KAitor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘I’re- 
senting the Bride,** has come to hand, and in good 
condition. lam much pleased with it, indeed, I 
have shown it tosome of my neighbora, and they 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful, Will send you 
some subscribers soon, 8. B.C 


Missentowa, D. C., August 12, ‘82. 


Editor Post—The picture premium, *‘Presenting the 
Bride,’ received. itis beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think it is just superb, Expect to get you numerous 
subecribers in a few days. 

K. L.O'N, 


Clinton, Ia., August 80, '82. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,** came to hand all right. { cannot find lan- 
guage to express my thanks to vou for the beautifus 
premium. Lhave received many premiumea, but yours 
beads them ali. Wili send some suvecriptions soon, 
XC 








Strattord, August 24, '82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post —' received the beau. 
Uful picture, ‘Presenting the Bride,"* in due tha, 
and am very much pleased with it. It ts far ahead os 
MY Most sanguine expectations, Shall see what | can 


Go for you in the way of subscribers, 
W.HL OH. 


Chehalis. Wash. Ter. August 138, ‘82. 
Kaito: Post—Have received my 
ina the Bride,’' and was surprised ai 
Veauly. Lam well pleased withit & have shown 
to eceveral of ny friends, and aii say it ote the 
Somest and Must Valuable preimiuin they ever saw, 


pieture, ‘Present- 


ts marvetoiues 





Pearsal, Tex., August 12, ‘82. ° 
Editors Post—i received my premium tor The Post, 
fer which accept tuanks, it is Lhe most veautifu: pre- 


mium i ever saw. 
U ss. Ff 





Chattanooga, August 17, ‘82. 

Falltor Post—1 received your premium picture 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it. 
It te farahead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 


ves. 


subscribers, Am quite proud of It, 
W. E.R 
Verndale, Minn., August 12, ‘82 


Editor Post—1 received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Vre- 
senting the Bride,** and think tt very beautifui., Pad 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival. It 


ie admired by everybody, 
F.E B 


—_——_——-- 


Jamestown, Ind., August 13, 
Editor Post—1 received my premiom last night, and 
think it very beautiful, J will with pleasure aid you 
fa raleing your subscription list, and L think TD can 


get @ great many subscribers for you, ' 
» FD. 


Peconic, La., August 18, ‘82. 
Editor Post—The premium picture, ‘‘Prosenting the 
Bride’* received, and 1 consider it grand. | have 
shown it toseveral of my friends, and each and every 


one of them pronounce it beautiful, 
©. @. P. 


Berlinton, Ind., August 16, ‘82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post -My 
mium Photo-Vleograph, “‘Presenting the Bride, 
came duly to hand, and it ts even better than you 
claimed it to be. I wilisee whatlean do for you in 


the way of new subscribers. 
G. WoW, 


~ rik, 


Makand Aucust 17, ‘82. 
Editor Post—t have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
-senting the Bride.** It far surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 
sabecribers for you. i 
York, Pa., August 14, ‘R2. 
Editor Post— ‘Presenting the Bride’* was detivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pieased with it. We 


consider ita gem Have given it a conspicuons piace 
in our galiery for the inspection of our friends, 
d.W.S, 


Leesburgh, Kans., August 12, ‘82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and preminm 
received THE POST is a sprendid interary jpournar 
And the picture uw very candsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone wiooas seen the picture 
considers it gran. 





° Ga. a, 
Columbiaville, Mich, August 12, ‘82. 
Editor fost—Your premiuin, ‘Presenting the 
Brie,’ is indeed a veautifu: gift of art, and cannot 
foi) to piease the most fastidious. Many thanks, 


-_ . 





Belvidere, Pa., August 18, ‘82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
prewiam picture, *‘Presenting the Bride,** at hand, 
end think tt very beautiful 
it, and thank you very much 


for sich a beautiful 


present. | have shown tt to qaite a number of people, 
and they aii say itis the prettiest and richest pre- | 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies in my power to tacrease your sub- 
cription iit 
W. FS 
Mount Pleasant, August 21, ‘82 


Eéitor Saturday Evening Post— Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘Presenting the Bride,** was duly received,ana 
am more than ocCased with it. It 16 oy far the hana- 


pomest picture 1 cver saw, @.L 
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_ “se HENC K > ™M ANDRAKE PLL L su 


pare 


PPVAKE SCHENCK Ss MANDRAKE VILLS 
Tam greatly pleased with | 


THE 


WONDERFUL | EFFICACY 


DR. SCHENCK’S 
MANDRAKE PILLS 


has been so frequently and satisfactorily 
proven that it see:ne almost superfluous to 
say anything more in their favor. The im- 
mense and constantly increasing demand 
for them, both in this and foreign countries, 
is the best evidence of their value. Their 
sale to-day in the United States is far greater 
than any other cathartic medicine. This de- 
mand is not spasmodic, it is regular and 
steady. It 1s not of to-day or yesterday, it 1s 
an increase that has been steadily growing 
for the cast thirty-five years. Whaat are the 
reasons for this great and growing demand ? 
Dr. Schenck's Mandrake Pills contain no 
mercury, and yet they act with wonderful 
eflect upon the liver. They cleanse the 
stomach and bowels of all irritating matter, 
which, if allowed to reinain, poisons the 
blood and brings on Malaria, Chills ana 
fever, and mnany other diseases. They give 
health and strength to the digestive organs. 
They create appetite and give vigor to the 
whole systein. They are in fact the medi- 


} 
cine of all others which should be taken in 


times like the present, when malarial and 
other epideinics are raging, as they prepare 
the systein to resist the attacks of disease of 


| every character, 





—™ KE 
have Sick Headache. 


(Paka scHENc ‘K's MANDRAKE PILLS 1 you | 


have Bad Breath. 


SCHENCK’ - MANDRAKE PILLS Mt you you 
feet Drowsy. 





aes SCHENC K 8S MANDRAKE VILLAS ti your 


longue ts coated. 


TESAKE SCHENCK S MANDRAKE PILLS tt your 

l Bowels are Costive 

— SCHLLENCK SS MANDRAKE PILLS If vou 
have Diarrhea 

_— SCHENCK & MANDRAKE PILLS ifyour | 

Shins Yellow 

lees SCHENCK’ S MANDRAKE PILLS if you 

have Taken Cold 


HENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS tf you 


have che Blues 


TIENCK S MANDRAKE 
bave been Drinking 


THENCK S MANDRAKE 
Liver is Torpid, 


PILLS tf your 


HENCK S MANDRAKE PILLS if you 
are Bihous, 


HENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS if 
havea Bad Taste in Your Mouth, 
HENCK'S MANDRAKE PILLS if 
havea Pain in your Shoulder-blade 
SCHENCK'S MANDRAKE PILLS if 
Ilave Chitl+ and Fever, 


you 


HENCK*S MANDRAKE 
have Sick Headache, 


PILLS if you 


HENCK’'S MANDRAKE PILLS if 


have Bad Breath. 


you 


THENCK'S MANDRAKE you 
feel Drowsy. 


PILLS if 


THENCK'S MANDRAKE PILLS If your 


Tongue is Coated, 





PEYAKE sCHENCK'’S MANDRAKE PILLS ff your 
i Boweis are Costive, 
pase SCHENCK s MANDRAKE PILLS 1f you | 
have Diarrhaa, 
eens SCHEN. K 38 MANDRAKE PILLS if your | 
skin is Yellow. 
See SCHENCK 5» MANURAKE PILLS if you 
tlay fakew Cond 
ane SCHMNGK S MANURAKE t tL Ls it you 
nave the Glieer, 
rast ac HENCK S MANURAKE CLLLS ut you 
want your Stumach Vhoroughly Cle paneeel 
— SCHENCK = WANDMAKE Viti Ls a you 
have Symptoms of Drops. 
_ee SCHENCK ’s MANUKAKE ?ILLD Ut your 
Appetite Poor 
ess SCHENCK’ s WMANDRAKE PILLS U you 
Want to Feel Well and Livety. 
FP\AKE SCHENCK 5 MANDKAKE PLLLS ws you 
feel Drowsy ta the Morning 


Caaunot Sleep 


tomate SCHENCK » MANUDRAKE VILLs if your | 


Liver Does Not Act, 


JAKE SCHENCK 5 MANDRAKE PIL LS uf you 
‘I have a Pain ‘p ihe Stomach. 

sc HENCK 8 MANDRAKE PILL Ls ra you 
feel that everything goes wrong. 


if you 
want Good Digestion. 


Bw TAKE SCHENCK ‘3S MANDRAKE PILLS uf youg 


bave Worms 


4a TAKE SCHENCK 38 4M ANDR AKE PILLS if you 


waotto Prevep' Tvpnoid Fever 

SP TAKE sCHEN' K “MAN ORAKE PILLS if you 
have Gaten toc much Fruit 

Se’ TAK & SCHENCE 5 MANDAAKE PILLS U vou 


want vour stomach Thoroughiy eansed 


SM TAKE SCHENCK = MAS DRAKE 
your Appetite ts Voor 


Sa’ TARE SCHENCE 's MANDRAKE PiLiou 
waat to feei Well and Liveiyz. teens 


fied U 











‘SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS 1 you | 


|} gravel, 
PILLS if you | 
|} across the loins, 


you | 


you 


| only by Dr. J. 





" yoe | 


“s MANDRAKE PILLS thio | 
ae TARE Ohl Drowsy in the Moruing. 
Sa-TAKE SCHENCK'S MANDRAKE VILLS if you 
Cannot Sleep. | 


Ba TAKESC ue ne K: Ss MANDRAKEPIL 15 ut your 
Liver Does Not Act. 


Ba-TAKE SCHENCK'S MANDRAKE PILL 0 yoo 
. have a Pain in the Stomach. } 


' 
{ 
SCHENCK’S PULMONIC SYRUP, @ positive Cure | 
| 
' 





for Consumption. 
“SCHENCK’S SEAWEED TONIC, 
and De bility. 





for Dyspepsia 





SCHENC K's MAN (DRAKE PicLs tor ail Bilious 


com uplal nts. 








” For sale by als Druggists. 





Pak‘ ‘ta dose of schenck’s Mandrake Pilis «ft you are 
KOiny OD a sea voyage. 








TAKE A dose ‘ot Sehencs 's Ma: utr ske riiisit you are 
going on a sea voyage. 


TAKE A , nase ot Schenck's Mandrake ‘Pius uu you 
Want to make a good bargain. 





TAKE a dose of Schenck’s Mandrake Piilsif you 
Want lo make a geod bargain. 


TAKE 4 dose ‘of Schenck’ 8 Manarake Pusu u you feet 
Meianchots. 





TAKE a dose of Schenck's Mandrake Pills if you teet 
mMelanc aety 








TAKE Schenck s Mandrake Pills if you have been 
drinking too | mach. 





TAKE Schenck's Mandrake Pills if you want to ees 
ub early in the morning. 





TAKE Schenck 6 Mandrake P ‘iis If you feei dui: ana 
heavy. 


f TAKE Schenck*’s Mandrake Pills M your stomach ts 
out of order 





“TAKE Se *henck’s Mandrake Piiis w you are troubled 
with water brast 1. 

TAKE Schenck"s s Mandrake Pils ul you have the 
smaundice, 





TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills if you are troubled 
with dull headache, 

TAKE Schenck’ 6 Mandrake Pius it you “have a soni 
stomach. 





7 AKE ‘Schenck's Mandrake Plils if your appetice i> 
pour, 





TAKE Xc hence k's 
stomach. 


. Mandrake Pills if you have a sick 





TAKE Schenck's Mandrake Pilis if you have pain in 
the breast. 





1 AKK sche ncek’s Mandrake Pilie if you have paipt- 
tation of the heart, 





“TAKE Schenck's Mandrake Plils if you have boils or 
alcers. 


TAKE Schenck's Mandrake “Pills if you have pain 
across the loins. 


TAKE Schenck s Mandrake Pills tf. wyou . have the 
wravel 


TAKE Schenck's 
late your bowels, 


Mandrake Pilis if you want to regu- 
‘LAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills if you have tiver 
couplaluts. 


TAKE Schenck's Mandrake Pills it you have palpi- 
tation of the heart. 


TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills if you have the 


TAKE Schenck’'s Mandrake Pills if you have pain 





‘TAKE Schenck ’'s Mandrake Pills if you are bilious 


TAKE Schenck's Mandrake Pills if you want your 
liver thoroughly cleansed, 

TAKE a dose of Se 
fee | dizzy-headed., 


“hence k's ‘Mandrake Pills if you 


TAKE Schenck's Mandrake Pills if you want your 
stomach to make good blood, 


TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills if you get to tatk- 
ing and forget what vou are talking about. 


SCHENCK'’S MANDRAKE PILLS are preparea 
SCHENCK & SON, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and sold by Drugygists everywhe re. Price, 
twenty-five cents per box, 


DR. SCHENCK’S 
MANDRAKE PILLS 


Do not produce sickness at the stomach 
nausea or griping. On the contrary, they 


are so mild and agreeable in their action 
thata person suffering with sick headache, 
sour stomach, or pain in the bowels, 1s 
speedily retieved of these distressing symp- 
They act directly on the liver, the 
organ which, when in a healthy condition, 
purifies the blood for the whole body. 

In ail cases ot Liver Complaint or Dyspep- 
sia, when there is great weakness or debility, 
DR. SCHENCK’S SEAWEED TONIC 
should be used in connection with these 


Pills. 
Schenck’s Medicines : 
Mandrake Pills, 


Seaweed Tonic, | 


toms. 





¢ Pulmonic Syrup, 


Are sold by all Druggists,and full directions 
for tl r use are printed on the w rappers of 
every package. His Book on Consumption, 


Liver Compiaint and Dyspepsia,is sent free | 


| aii, postpaid. Address Dr. J. H. Schenck 


@ Son, Phuaceiphia, Pa. 


| day. 


| JAMES L. BRANSON, es | Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 











The Orchestrion Harmonette. 
he = Phd lt combunce Musical Instrument 


in’ the we 

sician. Ware in construction ; elegant in 

and decoration ; powerfula.d melodious ip effect ; 
more notes and more powerful than $9 Organ 
eties, It plays any tune,— . popular, or 
sacred,—and @ little child can operate it. 
It contains many patented improvements, and is 


the most perfect musical instrum:nt in t me. 
ket. Price of Music, only 4 cents per 
Music can be sent by mail at any time. "7 


the most beautiful and acceptabie present that 
can be madetoany one. It will furnish pay 
for ary occasion, and any one can 


Price, Special price to $6, tho 
ae a of urice OA nit, $s 88 "here sk iI 


CO. NT Washingto: Strect Boston. Mass. 


Merry Christmas Pack 


erry | Presents for ai: Your Frien Be 
Contains aii the foilowing articies + German chro- 
mo in handsome frame. 1 Vrang chrome: | Earopean 
landscape, 2 fine steel eryravings | benntiful Orten- 
tal sofa tidv. | very pretty imported chat thiv: | ele- 
gant book mat for the centre tabte .1 illustrated book , 
1 imported book mark: | gre album: one richly 
colored window transparency sautifully decorat- 
ed plaque’ l ornamental palette, 2 cameo Scripture 
mottoes; | silver and chromo “iood Luch'* metto, 
1 fancy ate wiper, | pocket-mirror, 1 nice na kin 
ring: 1 decorated autograph fan, 6 bright-coto Ja- 
panese pictures; 20 colored album ictures; 20 very 
amusing magic ourprtan ietures,1 ina doll; 1 dots 
fan: | doll’s bouquet, 5 dressed paper dolis; | magic 
me —-. of I7 ani sie: 1Punch and Judy; * 2go00d 
puzzles: 3 jolly winter evening gaines for old and 
youag: 5 eur peta tricks in parlor magic;! toy clock: 

wate 10 Christinas-tree ornaments, and 12 
head some ¢ brtotens as cards: and to advertise iny busi- 
ness, I wilt send thisentire lot—ali the above-named 
articles, postage free. by retarn nail for only 60 cts 
Siampstaken Address HARLOW E,. WOODWARD, 50 
Clarence S8t., Boston, Mass. 





BRANSON’ KNITTER 





PRICE, $25.00. 


For Manufacturing or Family use, is now known 
throughout America and Europe as the simplest and 


best Knitting Machine ever made. Makes seamless 
hose, couse hee! and toc, Runs either by hand or 
power, Ca 


ity, from 6 to 8 dozen pairs socks per 
4 cares address 


A child can use them. For 





i Soldiers, Widows, Parent 
and Children. Any disease, 
wound or injury entitles. Mil- 
lions ee and work- 
ing fc doubled. rele = and homes ma a 
~ hagly 208. Wid ow re-married, now entitied during 
widowhood. Great phn oy > INC REASE cases. 
> i Back Pay and Discharges procur jeserters B.-A to 
| dues under new laws for Inven- 
one Land Warrant; 


bought and sold. The “WORLD & SOLDI weekly 
per). Sample copy free. Send stamp for sg tions, 


anks & bounty table A.W. FIT ane eS 4 C0: 
Pension, Patcnt & Land Att'ys, Washington, D. 


CURE FITS!. 


t I say cure 1 do not mean weeny Se 

and then havethem return agal mesn aradical cure. 
§ have made the discuse of FIT: ae PLErsY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a Ife-iong stud Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Becanss others have failed is no reason for 


Dot now rec. ivingacire. Sendat once for @ treatise and e 


Free Bottle of my infailimie remedy. Give Bxpress and Post 


GOh 


for a trial, and I will care Ja. 
. ROOT, 183 Pearl Bt, New York 


ONSUMPTION. 


Ve @ positive remedy for the above d 
pry palm oy of the worst kind and of long vane 
cured. Indeed, eo strong is my faith inits effi 
oy re willsend TWu BOTTLZS or ce witha VA 
psy Hg ye on this disease, to any sufferer. Give 3 


It costs you nothin 
_ Dr. H. 











St. N. ¥. 


O. address, DR.T, A. SLOCU 


Sous prices ever known 
Rides, & Revolvers. 
OUR $I5 SHOT-GUN 
St aaae ts cose 


82-83. 
_P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Btreet, *CINCINWATI, Oo 
in Elegant Script Type, 


on 6@ beaui/ul imported clromo 
Cards, 10c. 14 pks. @ 1. 20 pearl bevel 
giltedged car‘s with lapped corners, léc, 
Agents’ large album containing al! the latest 
styles of imported bevel etree and setin fringe 
cards, with illustrated premitm list & private terms 
to egents, BSc. CARD MILLS, N Northiord, Ooum. 


$6.25 for 39 cts. 


Any one sending me 29 cents and the addresses of 10 
acquaintances will receive by return mail goods (not 
aoe my that nets $8.25. This is en honest offer to in-« 

























truduce staple goods It vou wenta fortane, act now. 
J D. Henry, P. O. Box 127, BUFFALO, N. ae 
FREE! FREE: FREE. In order to 

muce OF a4 j secure iutare 








we will onre ipt { 12 Sc. stamps, 
and the names andaddresses of 13 of your 
friends, send you by return mai! an Ele- 
id Ring. 2 only will be seat to ome 
address for 66c,. and 24 Rames. 


W. SIZER, 7 Warren ‘Street, N. Y, 


DTER'S REARD RLIXTR 
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Facetie. 


The man who was rocked in the cradle of 
the deep reposed under sheets of water. 


A young man at a recent fire threw away 
@ pall of water because :* was too hot to do any good 


When one drowns a litter of kittens, it 


is no use for him to pretend that it does not heart the 
ola cat 8 felines. 


How paradoxical it is that an innkeeper's 


success depends on his ina ability—cat, im fact, be 
must be swnoroughiy inn capathie. 


Archbishop Whately was asked one day 
if be roeeeariy. tie replied tna: once he dia. but ne 
was 60 proud aii the morning. aa4 60 eicepy ail the 
afternoon wnat be Conciuded nevec vo Go it again. 

Skinny Men.—'‘‘Weiis' Heaith Kenewe:' restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. §1. . 


*‘Pa,’’ said a child, thirsting for knowl 
edge, “‘they say that bearersare ibe most industri- 
ous of animals. What do they make?’ ‘*‘Beaver 
hats, my chiid—bdeaver hats,’ repiied ais father, so- 
berly. 

For Thick Heads, heavy stomachs, »iliousness, 
**Weilie’ May Appie Pills, * catharuc © aud & cts. 


A good locomotive headlight costs nearly 
one Dundred doliars. The superiority of the baman 
machine w shown ip the fact that any man, for the 
price of two drinks—said w oe sbout BW cenise—can 
make hie own oead light. 

DON’T DIE in the house. ‘‘Reugb on Rats,*' 
Clears out rats, mice, flies, roaches ved-bags. léc. 


The reputation of Lord Campbet tor po 
liteness was amusingly \ilustratea oy a remart made 
by the crier of the court. His lordship nao said with 
great suavity of manner, “Let the prisone: be ac- 
commodated with s chair.’ ‘‘He means to nasa 
him, ** éai:a the sedannas 

_——>— 2 <9 
Guper@usee Hair. 

Madame Wambold’s Specific permanentiy removes 
Superfiuous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
circular, Madame WAMBOLD, & Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

i 0 ee 

Old Gold Beought.—Sliver and Platinum of ali 
kinds. Fnil valuepaid. J. L. Clark, Reliabie Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver. 823 
Filbert 8t., Philadeiphia, Pa. Send by mail or ex- 
press. Mention Tug Port. 

mm 

S@ When our readers answer amy Adver- 
tisement found in these columns they wil) 
confer 2 favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
Post. 


WHEELER & WILSON 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


SEWING MACHIN Needies, Parts, Attach- 
ments, Sewing Machine Findings, etc. 


LUFRIN BUTTON-HOLE MACHINES, 
NATIONAL BUTTON-BOLE MACHINES. 
806 Chestnut St - - Philadelphia, Pa. 














Established 1953. 
KEYSTONE Slate and Soapstone Works. 


SiN LMWANTEL 8, 


and 


mo Work Soa Workion hand erminde to order 


sail & iat Bprine Garden Bt, » Philada, 


SANT! TA CLAUS 











PACKAGE - whole family. 
pS pen ete pee beautiful atiocen Oigatyin- seen + elegant frame 
of e wp & quavets ristmas Cards, 
by “Mareus Ward and othe ain 1 magnifi- 
cent Christmas Book-card: 1. h 





agnet; | Japanese 
Handkerchief, wo embossed Pictures; 50 Decalcom 
Pictures; 1 very Pe pretty Lamp-shade; 2 German Doil- 
heads: 10 handsome ne ee laew ae 
33 i m romos; 
or teen gether with lists 6 of ery im Holida: 


Goods "ro Giroduce / — eend the entire 


cae + a 2 Fr OULD, 


40 Bromfi oston. Mass. 
VIOLIN outTrrrs 




















POST FACILITIES 
FOR OUT-OF-TOWN 
RESIDENTS. 


Fl eotestas ay mall & r| 
owing to the salar of oat ” 
Mail Order Department, 


we are enabied to supply all de- 
mands for SAM PLES orGOODS 
Those once adopting this system of 
purchasing will see the immense 
advantages it offers and continue to 
use it in preference to buying from 
limited assortments. 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY & C0, 
CLOTHS 

For LADIES, MEN'S, and BOTS’ WEAR 

MARKET & NINTH STS. 


PHILADELFHIA. 












































LSA SES ot 


Silver Steel Spoons! 


ph. -y-| that egente can coin ye 


on y a made of tempered 

elegantly finished, and Pestl plated cmea a cone 

discovered metal knowg as ‘ pistinide which 00 

iy resembies sliver as to baffle some of the best 
These ne are warranted not to tarnish oF 
> toe ae weil as coin silver 


or plated ¢: ode cost- 
ng place samp.cs in 
















AGENTS WANTED 


BADIES . \A/HITE |JOUSE 
of the kind 


The ONLY Book ever pub’d 


EW € TI N. A GIBTORY ot every adminis 
tration from Washiogton tw the 

me over @ Stee: Portraits of Ladies 0! in- 

co Bence @ith views of many of the Homes wo! the Presi 


This t» the most wuiabie book cudlished. Agents 
Weated—Send for Circuiars. with ful. particaiars wo 


BRADLEY & C0. u.S3% 
T 
BETTER ,eteees 


HEAVEN 400 vest authors. Prose ano Poetry 
introduction by T L. Cuvier, D. D. This elegant 
Home Book made stili more beautifni Revised, En- 
tire new plates. 40 pagesadded. 34 new authors. 
Makin by far the most attractive and rapid-s | 
book fa’ the market. Extra inducements to ol 
agents. Secure territory at once for holiday work. 
For circulars and terms to agents, address 
DOUGLASS BROTHERS, 
63 North 7th St.. 


Free! Cards and Chromos | 











Philadeiphia, Pa. 









8 

oa SPECIAL BARGAIN. 
PAGANINI VIOLIN, 
Curie ttytne, Satna bow hier Saseteetl hur 
Ac a ece, fine lon, iw, wi vi nd silve <. 
in violin box. go20." a struction, with — —— music, 


fa by xpron or, $9.60, Sate be be parchased sted tie where asc Be. | 
Catalogue. 





Sans. mp for large 
fae cane oF etetamnele, 100 bedbery 


fe vs War 








Ruies aa es for Seutes 


——— Laces, etc., will 
rese on receipt of 6 eta. 


HF BRAINeDD,& een Ge. 


Baw Send for circuiar about Waste Embrot- 
dery, Wc. per oz. 

















nate Aten. EMA GIO 

EVEALS amine the 

ind s. = wonders of 

sen ma mol Levery roung mas 

and woman Wants. w ul magnify eh) 

times. This is something entirely sew 

and a Kare Bar, mt te Oy Nd 

t00 the Beautiful in Nature Revealed. Price & for 61.00 Si rer 

or . 0, Stamps.)Ali handsomely mounted in Oreide and Ivory, and 
conf, secure frum 













We wiii send free by mali a sampie set Of Ou! iarge 


| German, French, aud American Chromo Cards, op 
| tinted ana goid ground, witha price tist o1 over 2 


different designs, op receipt of «8 stamp for 
postage We wili aiso send free by mail, as samp-¢s, 
ten of our Deautifui Chromos on receipt of ten cents 
to pay for packing and postage aiso enciose a con 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 


ix ERE are no more fashionable materials 





at present than soft woolen tabrics in 
large chequers of two or tore 
dresses wade of these inaterials are 


colors; 
worn 


' 
4uring the morning and afternoon for walk-4 


ing, sho uping, and visting. 

For walking comtu‘nes the principal ma- 
terials are plaids for the skirts and braided 
Cloth tor the corsages, or else cloth fur the 
Whole sostume. 

Among the many different ways of 
using the latter one may be named that is 
both easy and ingenious. 

Overa skirt of plain cloth place 
wide mohair braid in straight lines from the 
top to the edge, putting the rows very close 
together. 


Then a short distance fromthe edge un- 


ravel the braid and let it fall in a light wav- | 


ing fringe round the skirt. 

Add adrapery of cloth across the front, 
reaching only ashort distance down and 
finishing in twosbort puffs at the back. 
Then for the corsage there isa white waist- 
cvat front, buttoned with tiny little pug- 
dogs heads, the Louis NIL corsage being 


lined with glace silk of some bright eolor, 
fastened ciosely att and then ief 
loose over the waistcoat, showing with the 


movementol the body just a tint of the lin- 
ing now and again. 

The back 
having the [it 
seats like those onas 

Three row ‘ the 
sage on the basques, and are continucd up 
the front to the 

This is really 
ladylike dress, 
from 
fancy the white waistcoat a little looshowy, 
would prefer Merits 
terial as the dross can be ised in a precisely 
Slinliar way. 


of the 


r ' ’ lo- 
St) rAIu iy word 


cor- 
neck. 

avery elegantand perfectly 
ind for those 
motives of econ 


who, either 


nny or because 


thin else, the Saime ton. 


The trimming on the skirt could also be 
varied and yet tne idea preserved. For 
Instance, the skirt could be made with 
pleats, leaving between cach pleat a space 
equal to them in size, and then putting the 
braid im the spaces, tra it Just the sar 
at the edye, which woth the j pieats 
will give stiil more fuiness Ww the irt. 


Costumes handsomely brartedin wv rich 
designs ure the elegancies, so to 
the season, but unfortunately some of them 
are rather expensive; this, however, is not 


‘ ! ' 
Speak, of 


Astonishing when we consider the linmense | 


amountof labor they ental and the exquis- 
ite work they require, to Bay nothing of the 
cost cf designing, by no an 
Ppoertant item with elaborate tolettes, 

So much attention has lately been paid to 
what are called ent, and 
they have attained to such a lux- 
ury, that twoo! unusual richie 
to give our readers an 
dresses of aweaithy Parisian eleyante. 
ro drvedint Ik, the skirt 
namented with adecp th put in 
Snail Spaced gatherings filling overa pleat- 


means Ubiltie 


robes ad bopeertes 


cle vree of 


Ks are quoted 


‘dea of the house 


One wot 


ainh or- 


brie orn 


ing which 1s ¢ dyed with a double row of 
biond of the sine amber tint. 

With this skirt there is a Princess cor- 
gage of Scabious plosh, having very full 


paniers and a large puff at the back, with 
foops of amethyst satin intermixed, 

The ainethyst satin coliar bas a collarette 
of ainber biond, and the clbow-slecves are 
trimmed with the samme ice, 

All the thousand and on 


flowerings that 


have been seen on cambries are now repro- 
duced in embroidery on autuinn materials, 
the embrowery beng worked ether with 


silk or wool, according to the fabricana the 
styie of dress required. 

Beads and chenille will also be used for 
the saine purpose for bandsomer toilettes. 
In fact, a biending of very great richness 
with extreme siunpiicily will be remarked 
as the winter approaches. 

Most of the stinple f 
Wiil have corsages of a plat 
of the prominent colors,tie 
serving a8 a good exam 

The fine woolen tabric, a sort of pebble 
shade, 1s flowered with grenat leaves, work- 
ed in wool, the skirt being box-pleated in 
its full jength ; the e 
“with collar and revers of grenat velvet, has 
buttons of the light pebble color resembling 


materials 
in one 


following dress 


»wered 


fabri 


ony xes. 

This costume is completed by a Bracon- | 
nier hat of grenat straw trimmed with 
grouse plumage, and tl oes are of the 
fashionabie Russia ther 

There is a !ar ' t saves now 
to select froin of ev y con al it. 

There is the Hussar corsa 1d that eall- 
ed the Prince of Wales, which are tightly | 


moulded to the figure, with sportsman-like 


i 
rows of 


they ' 


rsaein grenat cloth, | 


ea with one of two handles, an 
pockets; aseoond variety of Hussar cor- | favorite d 


mage is richly braided with very artistic pat- 

| terns ; then the St. Cyrian must be noticed 
| a kind of fancy corsage with braided collar 
aud perementa, made of velvet or of cloth 
barmoniznug with the St. Cyr blue cloth. 
Avnother corsage which will take the lead 
over many ts the “Chasse,” which can be 


made of the samme ora diflerent materia! | 


_ and color from the skirt. 
Indeed, just nuw, fancy holds full sway, 
, and so inueh the better if only novelty and 
taste yo hand-in-band. 
With this endless variety of jackets vel- 
| Vet skirts will pe the order of the day for 
| winter wear, with vertugadin peniers in 


satin of the same slaae with broche fluwers | 
or sfnetimes ip satin of a totally opposite | 


| color. 

A costume with a velvet skirt is blne in 
evlor, and cut in large square tabs edged 
with blue satin, falling over old Louis 
| XIV. guipure, onder which is a thick puff- 
ing of sky-blue satin tw set out the lace and 
give the necessary fulnessto the edge of 
the skirt. 

The Abeille corsage, in blue velvet, with 
long tapering points, has satin paniers coin- 
ing froin it which are edged with the same 
Louis XIV. guipure, large guipure braces 


| reaching down to the commencement of the 


paniers. 

The elbow sleeves have a deep guipure 
trimming,finished off with blue satin bows, 
and down the front of the bodice, in place 
of the usual jabot of lace, there is a string 
of blue matin bows extending to the 
point. 

Bine plush would took exquisite substi- 
tuted for the velvet,the plain plush so mnuch 
used last year. 


The new plush is certainly not pretty. vet | 
it will as certainly be worn; in appearance | 


this plush exactly resembies a spaniel that | : 
' or of very thin wnuslin which has been coat- 


has been bathed but pot dried,a ctien 
mouilie in fact. 

Moire datnasks, with skirts of moire anti- 
que, are very fashionable this year for nich 
bridal toilettes, 

The flowers shine out richly from the 
background with beautiful effect, so that 
trimming of any kind but coqaiilesof lace 


nixed with a few orange blossoins ts strict. | 


lv interdicted., 

The richness of the matertal allows a_ re- 
turn to the severe simplicity of bridal dress 
of former days, failing in grand and digni- 
fied but chaste folds, and asa rule extreme 
elaboration of stvle = carefutiy 
for the Siightest attempt at drapery 18 ac- 
companied, of course, with interruptions in 
the beautitui Shining pattern. 

The bridal veil, thrown back, 18 usually 
of silk tulie edged with narrow lace. 

The long veil draping the tace and enve- 
soping the whole figure of the bride 18 go- 
ing outof fashion, and it 18 regretted by 
inany though itis founda littie encuinber- 
itn. 

For the present the veil hanging behind 
has decidedly the preference. 

Among the newest toilettes is one of nut- 
brown satin with brown velvet ‘brocaded 
with gold flowers, 

This velvet is very rich and perfectly 
new. 
The skirtis of pleated satin, with large 
drapings of brown velvet. The tunie is 
COM pe wed of the broche velve t, 18 flat, and 
has @ nut-brown chenille and silk ball 
fringe falling over the skirt, the tunic ter- 

ninating in avery large puff at the back. 


Phe corsage, of brown velvet, opens over a 


waisteoat of the broche, and has three tabs 
the basque in front and the same number at 
the back. 

Another very pretty costume can be 
inade of a blue woolen material and faille 
of the same Snace. 

The fatlic skirt should have adeep pleat- 
ing, kept tlat in front, but let loose, and 
slashed at the back with a gathered robing 
on the right side coming froin the flounce 
and making a drapery up the skirt. 

Large grey fe.t hats will be much worn 
with wide briins turned up atthe side. The 
trimining for these grey felts shouid be of 
the saine shade, that is to say, the velvet 


ining the brim, and the long guuze vel 
twisted round the crown and then coiled 


about thé neck, even to the Iittie ring-dove 
posed on the gauze quite near the edge of 
the brim in front. 

Ali ws grey, steel-grey, of a transparent 
poetie shade, soft as a vapor of the ocean. 


Fireside Chat. 

FYVLE newest design for oolored table- 
cloths 1sone of birds on the wing. They 
are worked in filoselles in raised stiteh 

ithe eyes being represented by 

bends, 

In one recently imported from Kensing- 
ton owls are in two corners and swallowsin 
flight in the corresponding ones, 

Scrap-baskets are now in the shape of 
the 
is by means of a hand- 


‘y 


iridescent 





' eolor, and a motto worked in i 
| stitch, “Heap on inore wood, the wind is 


avoided ; 








some bow, a bunch of flowers, or a group of 


birds. 
“"Essewenen now made in crash, a 
design of leaves and flowers being general- 
ly worked in linen floss. 
They can be washed, and on this secount 
have imuch to recommend them. The work 


is aspallsy solid, and they are finished off by 


an insertion of drawn work and fringe. 

In Engiand arrasene bas lost its lar- 
ity, while here, on the contrary, it the 
most fasiouable of all embroidery tmater- 
ials. 

Table covers and — borders are 
there worked in scroll patterns In raimsed 
work. A preference is given to geometrical 


_ and arabesque designs. 


The latest fashion in d'oylies for meat 
dishes 1s to have a design of uncooked vege- 
tables worked in filoseile or crewelsin t 
natural colors. 

Wood baskets are decorated in many 
fanciful ways, the mnost popular being .by 
bangings upon the one side of deep garnet, 
a crimson sateen, with fringe of the same 
Kensington 


chill,” while on the other side a collection 
of fir cones serves as ornament. 

The latest quilt for a baby’s bed, is made 
of triangular pieces of colored silks, joined 
together by feather stitch embroidery in 
gold-colored filoseile. Itisiined through- 
out with white sateen. 

Plush-covered frames are decorated with 
smal; beads or tiny brass-headed nails,or by 
painting a spray of apple or orange blossoins 
inone of the upper corners and a bird 
upon the corresponding one at the bottom. 

Fashionable bed-quilts are now of satin 
richly embroidered. 

The centre, for instance, of heavy 
satin, upon which a design of 


white 


gram. 


A bordering of baby blue satin 


broidered in a diflerent pattern in siunilar 
stitch. 

Transparencies for windows are made 
either of what is called ‘architects’ paper’’ 


ed over with hquid wax and left to dry. 


| The best way to paint itis to stretch it over 


a fraine in the same way asa piece of em- 
broidery and in that position trace out the 
design. 

‘Transparent colors only are used, mixed 
with gold size and a little turpentine. 

Iinitation stained glass is becoming very 
popular, especially ior homes where the 
view from the back windows isof a biank 
wallor neighbor's yard, with its weekly 
disptay of linen. 

Square tables are now fashionable for din- 
ing-rooms; usually they are supported upon 
one central columm extending Into carved 
tions’ heads, breasts, and feet. Mahogany is 
coming into favor again. 

Lambrequins for parlor mantels aro of 
the fashionable terra cotta sbade of plush, 
embroidered in geometrical designs ; those 
for bed-rooins are of raw silk with Insertion 


| of colored satin and fringe to match the in- 


sertion. 

The latest novelty in tea-table cloths is to 
have thein of fine crash, witha border de- 
sign of quaint tea-cups, and inthe centre a 
titne-piece, the hands pointing to 5 o’clock. 
Usually the embroidery is carried out in 
blue filoselle. 

Geometrical designs are now the most 
fashionable for all small articles; d’oyeils, 
for instance, are left quite plain in the cen- 
tre, and in each corner a double triangle 
or interlacing circiets or squares aro 
worked. 

Plaques of hammered inetal are mounted 
upon deep-toned velvets and thon framed 
with narrow beadings of ebonized work. 
The most popular designs are Moorish or 
Arabesque. 

Those who are in the secret of such things 
assert that Moorish designs are to be uni- 
versally adopted In decoration. 

A novel decoration for the unsightly tran- 


| soim-windows which distigure many rooms 


in city houses is made by filling in the space 
with deep-colored damask paper, upon 
which raised paper tigures are laid. 

The tigures, which are of every variety, 
can be bought singly for 25 cents at any of 
the leading wall-paper and decoratiors’ es- 


| tablishinents. 


Esthetic hat stands are the thing now in 
sinall houses, 

A common iron umbrella stand is fitted 
in a corner of the hall,and above it a fraine- 
work of comntnon wood 18 nailed against the 
wall and ebonized. 

Upon each side of this frame brass hooks 
for the bats are arranged, and inthe centre 
a beveled looking-giass is fitted, while from 


the umbrella stand itself a tittle curtain 1s | 


hung in easy folds from asmall brass rod 
fastened upon brackets on either side. 
Handsome tidies are made by stitching 
eretonne figures of bright tints upon dark- 
colored plush with gold thread or narrow 
gold braid. 
Cord of mixed color is sewn around the 


| edge and a heavy tassel depends from each 
| corner. 


A novel use of outline stitch is in fashion. 
The ordinary Nottingham lace tidy 1s trans- 
formed by itsaid intoa piece of 
needie-work. Upon the centre, which is 
usually plain,figures are worked tn filoselle 
or crewels, while the bordering, which is 
generally of geometrical or fancy design, is 
outlined in the same materials, in all colors 
the centre of a circle or square being often 
worked in beads. 

The fashionable arrasene, which figures 


so conspicuously in embroidery this winter, | 
| is now used to decorate the plush frames 


for beveled mirrors, Designs are worked 
across the top and bottom, and are 
ingly effective. 





flowers and | 
| Ueman should make it easv for her by saying how 


leaves 18 emnbroiaered,surrounding 4 mono- | 
about | 
eighteen inches in width, has a running de- | 
sign in white silk, and exch corner 18 em- | 





| are inexpensive, 
| The duties ofa bridesmaid are very simple—to assist 








| on various historical matterr. 
ecorative | 


Correspondence. 


Bonntz, (Morristown,N.J.)—Your lines 
are very good, but we cannot promise to insert thei. 
We do not think you have the heart disease, but you 
are evidently of a very nervous temperament. Take 
plenty of air and exercise, and avoid as wmach as pos- 
sibie all sedentary occupation. Practice this for » 
few weeks, and your will find nervousness decrease 
Your writing may be considerably improved. : 


Sam S., (Crawford,Pa.)—That isa theory 
which has been advanced by some distinguished 
modern scientists. They say that the moon was thrown 
off by the earth when it was in a less solidified sta-e 
than now’ that for a tong time the moon was close by 
the earth: but graduaiiy receded; that the height of 
the tides was in a certain ratio to the distance of the 
moon from the earth: and that originally it was very 
great, perhaps reaching six or seven hundred fect, 
This theory is uct accepted by all the scientists. 


A. Smits, (Camden, N. J.)—The gutta 
percha is cut into slices, torn into fragments by ma- 
chinery, washed, softened oy -tcam heat, kneaded 
with powerful steam-driven tii rs, during which 
operation various suvstances, such as India rubber, 
sulphur, chrome, and vermiliion are incerporated 
with tt, and Gnaliy, while still warm, it is pressed into 
any desired shape, which tt retains on cooling. Such 
articles as you describe are often made of ebonite, 
which is vuicantzed india rubber with a very targe 
oreportion of sulphar. Gutta percha is used most 
largely for insulating telegraph wires, 


J. H., (Pittston, Pa.)—If one of the par- 





| thes Introduced ts much older than the other, it is 


proper for the younger person to allow the elder to 


| take the lead in conversation. Ifone ts a distinguished 


public personage, then he has the precedence. Ifone 
isaiadyand the other a gentleman, of equal social 
standing, then the lady is permitted to lead. But ir 
the lady be young or inexperienced, so that she ts not 
ready to iead of in such on emergency, then the gen- 


p.eased he is to make her acquaintance, and by such 
other remarks as wiii beip to put her at her ease. 


James, (Crawford, Wis.)—We think you 
have made amistake. Devereux, Earl of Essex, was 
the son of Walter, Eari of Essex. You mean Thomas 
Cromweli, the first art of Essex.who was the son of a 
blacksmith at Putney. He went in early life to 
Answerp asa clerk, and on his return to England 
took service under Cardinal Wolsey, and obtained 
a seat in Parliament, and on the disgrace of the Car- 
dinail became cliet adviser to Henry VIUII., who in re- 
cognition of his services made him Earl of Essex. 
He had the misfortune, however, to offend the king, 
and was beheaded for high treason and heresy in 
1500. 


Miss M., (Philadelphia, Pa.)—We have 
never heard of the book you name, nor do we believe 
such a one is in existence. You seemed to have 
mixed up the story of Vatentine and Orson (the latter 
of whom is said to have been brought up bya bear) 
withthat of Romuius aud Remus. These latter are 
givenin historytas the founders of Rome and tradition 
says that they were suckled by a wolf, Another story 
is that the twin vrothers were found fn a cradie, float- 
ing on the Tiber, by Faustulus, a shepherd, who took 
them home, and confided themto the care of his 
wife, Lupa. Lupa, being the Latin feminine for wolf, 
accounts for the tradition. 


K. L. R., (Tracy, 0.) —You must bear in 
mind that a love given unsought ts never appraised 
at itstrue value; and if you suffer your feelings to 
overcoine your prudence; you may have to endure a 
mortification that willbe all the more bitter from the 
reflection that you have only yourself to blame. To 
the second question, we should suggest that theipres- 
ent to the intended bride should be a tea-service, or 
some ornaments for the mantel-piece or table. They 
and, with ordinary care, lasting. 


in attiring the bride forthe eercmony, toattend her 
to church, and to make yourself as agreeabic and 
mnerry as you can during the time you are in her com- 
pany. 

M. S., (New York, N. Y.)—Perhaps, as 


arule, she ought not to be blamed, although her un- 


| explained taughter might sometimes occasion others 


gereatannoyance., People should govern their moods 
sv as not to do such unseemly things. A young lady 
lost a fortune by an untimely fit of iaughter. Her un- 
cle, whose heiress she was to have becn, was telling 
ofasad incident in his life, and she, happening to 
think of a tudicrous occurrence that took place the day 
before burst iato laughter just as he came to the most 
touching partofthe story, The old gentlemrn was 60 
touched by her seemingly heartless levity that he al- 
tered his will, and gave hera mere pittance in place 
of the fortane he had intended to bestow upon ber. 
So you had better look out and not lose a fortune by 
upsecmly taughter, 


STUDENT, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—This is 
one of those cases in which you can take your choice. 
Foilowing the usual rule in pronouncing names and 
piaces—to wit, the manner in which they are pro- 
nounced tn the country to which they belong—Khe- 
dive is pronounced in three syllabies, thus: Ka-de- 
ve, the first e sounded tke in meet, the second like 
e in met; butcommon usage gives it only two sylla- 
bies—Ka-deev. People who have taken the trouble 
to go all the way to Egypt, usually pronounce the 
word Ka-de-ve, probably to show that they have 
gained something by their journey : but the usage of 
good speakers maker the ordinary pronanciation cor- 
rect. Ifa syllable in Latin is marked ‘4ong,’*’ ite 
vowel has, of course, the open sound, The rhythmi- 
cal accent, asa general ruie, comes on a long sy liable, 
but every long syliabie is not accented, 


Histornicus, (Grundy, Tenn.)—Their 
method of procedure is easily understood. Suppose 
some mouidy old manuscript should be discovered 
which purported to have been written in the days of 
Herod, and which"should give, amoug other things, & 
totally new version of the massacre of the little chil- 
dren in Bethlehem, and profess to throw new light 
Suppose that in this 
seemly ancient manuscript there should be found 
such words as wampum, succotash, maize, tomahawk, 
and other words that we have received from such & 
modern nation as oursin a Greek torm, that is, spelied 
out with Greek letters as well as it could be done. Do 
you not see how absolutely the presence of such 
words, or their equivalents, would prore the old man- 
uscript to be an imposition, and show that it was not 
written till after the discovery of America, because it 
was notfill then that the words wigwam, wampum, 
etc., became known to the inhabitants of the old 
world ? The prescnee of even one of these words in 
the mannecript would be t to expose the fals- 
ity of it claim to have been written in the days of 
Herod. : 








